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Teacher’s pet...student’s delight... Royal Electric! 


Ww is the new Royal Electric fast 
becoming the favorite typewriter 
for teaching beginning students? 


Ease of operation is the answer. Royal 
has thought of everything to make 
teaching and learning easier. For ex- 
ample, the keyboard is wonderfully 
easy to master. Your students will 
spend less time on key stroking and 
carriage drills. 


Margin setting is automatic with 
Royal’s famous Magic® Margin. 


For advanced students, too. Teachers 
especially like Royal for advanced 
students, because of its unique Touch 
Control®. This eases the transition 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 


from manual to electric typing—makes 
it a natural one. And, of course, all 
controls are in the same familiar posi- 
tions, including tabular and back- 
spacing keys. 


Royal sturdiness is well known. 
Teachers know that there’s almost no 
“‘time-out-for-illness.”’ But, if repairs 
are necessary, they’re done with mini- 
mum interruption to teaching time— 
Royal has more service points than 
any other typewriter manufacturer. 


Would you like a demonstration 
today ? See for yourself how much ease 
Royal Electric can add to both teach- 
ing and learning. Call your Royal 


(Circle number 729 for more information) 





IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE 


Representative. He’ll be happy to 
arrange a free classroom demonstra- 
tion and trial, at your convenience. 


This is Twin-Pak®, 





Royal’s exclusive 
quick-changing ribbon 
that fingers never 
touch. 
lectrr 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Don’t worry... 


this glass can take it 
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You can save a lot of money in repair and replacement bills, 
if you use Tuf-flex® tempered plate glass. It’s 3 to 5 times tougher 
than regular plate glass of the same thickness. Yet it’s as clear 
as any fine plate glass. 


When impact is powerful enough to break Tu/f-flex, it tends to 
fall into small crystals. The resistance of Tuf-flex to breakage is 
a safety factor which recommends it particularly for windows 
facing playgrounds and for corridor windows. 


That’s why Tuf-flex is specified for so many new schools. 
Consult your local Libbey-Owens’Ford Glass Distributor or 


Dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass” in your phone book Yellow Pages). 


TUF-FLEX GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD a@ Gneat Name in Glaso 
TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


(Circle number 722 for more information) 
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allow more formal chair seating as well 


For day-to-day seating efficiency, nothing tops SICO 
Tables and benches. They save floor space—seat twice the 
number in the same space required for ordinary tables and 
chairs. (Benches, of course, are fixed . . . require as little 
as half the aisle space of movable chairs—and seat more 
pupils per lineal foot of space.) And when cleaning the 
area—no chairs. The janitor just flips the benches up and 
sweeps or mops beneath. 


It’s an efficient, orderly system with minimum noise and 
confusion. Yet, when the occasion calls for chairs, SICO 
benches are removable (an exclusive SICO feature). They 
allow more formal chair seating arrangements for adult 
activities—P.T.A. meetings, adult banquets, or even 
appropriate senior class activities. 


SICO’s line includes tables for every conceivable function 

. portable tables for multi-use of space; non-portable 
tables for fixed seating. All are designed for efficient, 
functional usage. 


For detailed information on SICO Tables write for a FREE booklet today 


6oQ0 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn., Dept. 509 
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For safer floors with lasting 





beauty... 


Use a slip-retardant wax 
containing LUDOX’ 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing “‘Ludox’’. First, there’s 
the skid resistance ‘‘Ludox” adds. 
Tiny,transparent spheres of “‘Ludox”’ 
exert a snubbing action with every 
footstep . .. give sure-footed traction. 
Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine wax can give your floors 
... and it’s easy to keep floors beau- 
tiful, because scratches and scuffs 
can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 


LUDOX’ 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


Name 
Firm 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) = ld 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-25438M 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me the free booklet describing the advan- 
tages of using floor wax containing “Ludox’’, and a 


(Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient) 


Floor waxes containing “‘Ludox’’, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give 
your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. 

Mail coupon below for more in- 
formation, and a list of suppliers 
of quality floor waxes containing 
*‘Ludox’’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Room N-2543, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 
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FOR THE 





RIGHT ATMOSPHERE 


Wy OF LEARNING 


| DUOFORM 

( Combination chair desk 

| with Corex solid plastic 

| seat and desk top ” af 


comfortable, colorful, durable...and priced right! 










What do you want in school furniture? Durable construction? Eye appeal? 
Posturized® comfort? Pleasing, psychologically correct colors? Controlled desk 
top reflectivity for minimum eye strain? The right price? SCHOOLCO gives 
you all the desirable features found in units available today . . . plus advanced 
functional features that are exclusively SCHOOLCO. For kindergarten through 
college. Four complete series. Your prerogative to mix and match to suit 
your needs. 


: Call your helpful SCHOOLCO distributor, or write our Mr. Kinnett Ritchie 
It’s Posturized® for catalogs and full details. You’re in for a revelation! 


SCHOOLCO, INC. 


Creators of functional classroom furniture 
Div. of Configured Tube Products Company + 2401 Grant Ave. + Beliwood, Ill. 
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"The thing I most like is the 
fact that your magazine gives the 
board members and me a shared 
interest at a truly professional 
level." 


MANAGING 


J. H. McBRIDE 
Superintendent, Norwalk, Ohio 





A SCHOOL DISTRICT 


IS A TEAM 
OPERATION ona nots knows better 


than the men and women who read SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 
you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 
It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 


so much of its effort toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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as a business man’? 


This obviously is a $64 question! Nevertheless, 
it has a bearing on the subjects of profit and 
loss, which are as important in a school system 
as in a business, 


For example, your school system has a major 
investment in heating and ventilating equip- 
ment and in controls for that equipment. If 
such equipment is not kept in good working 
order, the loss of efficiency in only one season 
and in just one building can be serious. 


Multiply that by the number of buildings 
you have, and the dollar figures become sub- 
stantial. More fuel is consumed, breakdowns 
occur unexpectedly, and equipment wears out 
prematurely. 


It’s simply good business, therefore, to insist 
on preventive maintenance in your buildings... 
on regular inspection and adjustment of equip- 
ment and controls,. The controls in particular, 
should be inspected annually, because upon 
their effective operation depends the efficiency 
of the entire heating and ventilating system. 


Right now, is the ideal time to have your 
Johnson Temperature Control System checked 
for the coming heating season. The nominal 
cost includes inspection and adjustment, by an 
experienced factory-trained Johnson mechanic, 
of all thermostats, valves, dampers, and other 
control equipment. No repairs or replacements 
are made unless ordered by you. Call your local 
Johnson branch office today, or mail the coupon. 




















1989 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please have your nearest office supply me with 
information about your Summer Service Schedule. 
Name. 
Title.......... 
School or Organization 
Address. 
City. ye, ne ee 
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For slip-resistant floors, 
choose Seal-O-San! 


Good basketball calls for fast footwork ...and  Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the primary 
a player’s footwork can be no better than the advantage of slip resistance, plus durability, light 
if floor permits. A Seal-O-San finished gym floor color, easy application, simple maintenance and 

' provides good footing because the seal is resilient. | protection for long floor life. Ask your Hunting- 
| \ The surface gives a little so the shoe sole holds __ ton representative, the Man Behind the Drum, 
} 





its position, doesn’t skid or slip. Footing is sure, for more information about Seal-O-San gym floor 
| so action becomes smooth and fast. finish. Write today! 


pe ; 
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Get your copy of the 1959-60 Coaches T T 
Digest. Free to coaches and athletic be ‘ ee © ad 
directors, please write on school letter- re 


head. Others send 50¢ handling fee. 


.-. Where research leads to better products 


i = 


HUNTINGTON ee LABORATORIES . HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


















Student participation 


sin: You recently featured an article 
on student participation in a bond vote 
campaign (“Yes” vote on school bonds 
sold by students, SM, Apr. ’59). It was 
our experience in a recent bond elec- 
tion that members of our staff and 
community questioned any partisan 
student participation. It seems that 
there may be a moral question in- 
volved as to whether a school board 
can use its position to enlist the aid of 
students through school activities or 
school functions to win a bond elec- 
tion. 

I would appreciate reading a 
thoughtful article on this subject. Per- 
haps at a future date you may be able 
to shed light on this question. 


ROBERT BROWER 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
WHEELING, ILL. 


sIR: Certainly SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
does not favor exploiting school chil- 
dren to put across a bond issue! And 
yet you must, since after announcing 
an article by Superintendent Arthur 
Horn in your table of contents you 
add: “It could happen for you”! 

God forbid! In the first place, the 
very fact that there is a referendum in- 
dicates there are pros and cons to the 
issue . . . pros and cons to be decided 
by adults, the only people qualified to 
vote. Secondly, dragging such matters 
into the daily life of the school may be 
interpreted as a form of “education” by 
some but the controversy it causes far 
outweighs any value it may have in the 
way of “learning thru experience.” 
There are many other reasons, certain- 
ly, why such methods are deplorable. I 
can think of only one other, however: 
suppose the bond issue for McKeesport 
had failed to pass? What would the 
youngsters have thought of their par- 
ents, then? And would their opinions 
have been justified? 

With real estate men, architects, con- 
tractors, educators, etc., etc., all cla- 
moring for business or for other less 
obvious personal reasons, this matter of 
erecting and furnishing schools must be 
decided by mature persons—not by 
kids who are still wet behind the ears. 

A mild program of this kind at- 
tempted in Downers Grove, IIl. two 
years ago, failed miserably, and had the 
Chicago suburb in an uproar. A more 
business-like effort was made the fol- 
lowing year and was successful. But 
when seven and eight-year-old children 
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bring home their scribbled notes advis- 
ing their parents how to vote—and ac- 
tually crying in fear “there won’t be any 
kindergartens for the smaller children” 
—that is going too far. 


EDWIN H. ROPER 
AURORA, ILL. 


m This is a subject that has con- 
cerned many school districts. We 
would welcome news of the opinions 
and experiences of others in this area. 
ED. 


Discipline teeth pulled 


sik: I wish that the discipline policies 
described by Superintendent Donald 
P. Shock of Salinas, Calif., (How to put 
teeth in a discipline policy, SM, Apr. 
’"59), were universally applicable. Un- 
fortunately, a ruling of the Colorado 
Attorney General rules out some of the 
actions which were so effective in 
Salinas. 

In a recent decision he stated that 
the power of a school board to sus- 
pend or expel pupils from school 
would not apply to a misdemeanor 
which occurred off the school grounds 
and not during school hours. He stated 
that in such cases a school board has 
no authority to act. 

This has created some difficult situa- 
tions for us. 


NATT B. BURBANK 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
BOULDER, COLO. 


siR: I am greatly interested in the arti- 
cle on discipline. I notice that the 
threats of exclusion and expulsion are 
an integral part of this policy which is 
in force in the schools of Salinas. 

I do not believe that the article clear- 
ly explains what disposition is made 
regarding the problem of the compul- 
sory attendance laws in the exclusion 
or expulsion of pupils. I believe that 
many schools maintain a policy some- 
what similar to that of Salinas for pu- 
pils who no longer are covered by the 
compulsory attendance laws. 

I think that many persons would be 
interested in an explanation of the dis- 
position of the cases of pupils of an 
age covered by the compulsory attend- 
ance laws who are not allowed to at- 
tend school. Are such pupils free to 
roam the streets? Do the juvenile 
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modern for years! 

























central control 
sound systems 


RRAULAND School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 
performance and value. They perform 
every conceivable communications 

m for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 
the ultimate in budget-minded School 
Sound, designed built to stay 
modern for years. 







































































your choice of every desirable | 
feature and program facility 


Rautanpd Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available 
features include: 


FM-AM Radie—selects an: 
gram on FM or Ot fox ditribeton to 
any or all rooms 

















Ptemene om nliips onal me phono _——- 
transcription $- 
also available for or use with tape recorder 





Microphones—selects and distributes 
pearens from multiple microphone 






infercom—permits 2-way conversation 
with any or all rooms 
_ Features—Emergency Switch, 
-call facility. clock, monitor 
er con etc 




















RAULAND Systems are 
ee with ee ene LAND 


to 1 

Public ae aa equipment is 
alsa available for athletic 
field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
Pioneers in Schoo! Sound 


WRITE FOR 
~oo==  Gikp 
Ravicnd-Borg Corporation 
3535-T Addison St., Chicago 18, i. 


0 Send full details on ali RAULAND 
School Sound Systems. 


We heve__£__classrooms. 
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HOW MUCH 
do they 
cost YOU? 






~ 


VANDALISM 





Anchor Fence has helped park and 
school administrators slash the re- 
curring costs... and headaches... 
of vandalism, burglary and play- 
ground safety. Sturdy Anchor Fence 
is built to thoroughly discourage 
theft and provide better control of 
student activity. Exclusive deep- 
driven anchors keep the fence firmly 
erect—clean-cut square corner posts 
remove potential toe and hand holds 
—steel chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving for longer life. 

Every Anchor Fence is backed by 
a 67 year reputation as the fence 
that gives you maximum protection 
at low initial cost and virtually no 
annual upkeep. Call your local 
Anchor office for a free estimate, or 
write: ANCHOR FENCE, 6706 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 





Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittief, 
Cal. Sold direct from factory branches and warehouses: 
: in principal cities. 
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courts commit them to some institu- 
tion? 

I shall appreciate any further infor- 
mation that you can give me regarding 
this matter. . 


M. C, BILLETT 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
DANIEL BOONE JOINT SYSTEM 
ATHOL, PA. 


@ Mr. Billett’s letter was forwarded 
to Mr. Shock for his reply. His answer 
is printed below. ED. 


@ The board in its action adopting 
the policy, stated specifically that it 
was not to be construed as a threat to 
anyone. If there is a threat present, it 
has been there for many years by vir- 
tue of the state school law and deci- 
sions of the California courts. This pol- 
icy is considered to be an educational- 
ly and legally sound procedure for put- 
ting into practice the principle that 
already exists and was stated by the 
courts: 


“To the end that the public school ~ 


system may in full measure function 
according to its purposes there must of 
course be rules and regulations for the 
government thereof ... the pupils 
are bound to conform or suffer a denial 
of the right to attend the public 
schools.” 

The particular new feature in Sa- 
linas’ policy is the one referring to 
“diligence in study,” which is set forth 
as a specific duty that pupils are bound 
to perform. Failure to be diligent in 
study is misconduct and calls for cor- 
rective measures, which is true of any 
case of misconduct. These corrective 
measures are many and varied. The 
final one of expulsion is taken only as 
a last resort. A great deal of thought, 
time and effort are expended on these 
critical cases, not only by the school 
district but by other local social agen- 
cies as well. 

When a pupil is expelled, the school 
district no longer has responsibility for 
him. The family and other social agen- 
cies are responsible. To date, 10 pupils, 
(eight boys, two girls) have been ex- 
pelled, all for the balance of the cur- 
rent school year. It is our intent to re- 
admit next September those who give 
evidence of a change of attitude. As a 
matter of interest, you might want to 
know that we have approximately 
4,500 pupils in our schools. 

By direction of the board of trus- 
tees, the administration has been keep- 
ing a record of these pupils, and will 
continue to do so for a period of years. 
Information compiled to date shows 
that of the 10 expelled, one is working. 
The other nine are listed as being “at 
home, not working.” With one excep- 
tion, all the pupils have been wards of 








“AW, THERE AIN‘T 
NO SUCH THING!” 





Yes, there is, old buddy, and the 
name is PURITINE. Puritine is 
a remarkable three-in-one-er— 
a dirt and grease solvent, a free- 
rinsing agent, and a water soft- 


ener. It works wonders any 
place you use water for clean- 
ing. PURITINE cuts cleaning 
time, requires less effort, costs 
less per year than other clean- 
ers. Try it and see. 


For every cleaning need, 
see your Holcombman! 


J.1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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“School Management 
has become, in my 
opinion, almost indis- 
pensable as a reference 
in school affairs.” 


GEORGE P. MOORE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Barrington, N. J. 


“School Management 
presents an excellent 
choice of topics ... Our 
board members find it 
valuable too—that is 
important.” 


C. J. HOOKER 
Supervising Principal 
Goshen, N. Y. 
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-.-WITH HOWE FOLDING MOBILE TABLES 








Cafeteria-Auditorium Seating in 1-2-3! 


New 6 ft. HOWMATIC “‘C” Table-Bench 





A positive lock secures the HOWMATIC 
1 “c” in this cafeteria table-bench posi- 

tion automatically! Located at the 
table’s end, this accessible lock is easily re- 
leased by fingertip pressure. The HOWMATIC 
“c” converts to bench with angled backrest 
instantly! 





SOLVES FEEDING-SEATING 
PROBLEMS IN 3 SECONDS! 


New HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table 
opens or folds in one, easy motion! 





The new HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table 
opens or folds in one, easy, automatic motion! 

nique Floating Action keeps the four corner 
legs off floor till the unit is fully opened. Then 
these legs anchor it firmly. 

The HOWMATIC “12” is compact and ma- 
neuverable. Its four, large swivel casters make 
the unit unusually maneuverable, facilitating 
storage. 

Table and bench surfaces are always eon 
for easy cleaning. Exclusive HOWMATIC “12” 
feature, it cuts cleaning time and costs up to 
50%, speeds conversion of multi-purpose 
rooms. The HOWMATIC “12” seats 16 to 20 . 
persons comfortably. 











Benchless ‘‘cousin’’ to the = 
HOWMATIC “12”, this HOW- 
MATIC “T”’s Unique Floating 
Action makes the unit almost 
effortless to open or close. The 
center, castered legs touch the § 
floor at all times. The 4 corner § 
legs touch the ground only when 
the HOWMATIC “T” is fully 

opened. This anchors it firmly 
i ws p laced, eliminates open- 
ing an closing drag, makes the 
HOWMATIC “T” almost effort- 
less to operate. 
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HOWMATIC “C”’s backrest is low; little stores in little space. Legs have non- 
children see over it easily. The 6 ft. marring, rubber-cushioned chrome 
HOWMATIC “C” seats 4 to 5 people; the 7 ft. glides. The unit is also available with 3” 
unit seats 5 to 6. (Both units are available swivel casters (at slight extra cost); it quickly 


with prayer kneeler at slight extra cost.) rolls out of the way. One person moves two 
Ideal for perimeter seating. units with ease, 


y In this auditorium bench position, the 3 Compactly folded, the HOWMATIC “C” 


HE new HOWMATIC “C” Table-Bench is versatile ... Set it up as a 
cafeteria table with bench (figure 1, above)...A positive lock secures 
the unit automatically. 


Converting the HOWMATIC “C” to a- eter seating during dances and the like.) 
bench with angled backrest is a breeze The 6 ft. unit seats 4 to 5 people com- 
. Fingertip pressure releases the ac- fortably; the 7 footer seats 5 to 6. Good 
cessible lock at the table’s end, readies seating posture is assured. 
the unit for folding. The HOWMATIC “Cc” folds compactly 
Arranged auditorium style (figure 2), (figure 3), stores in little space. It rolls 
the HOWMATIC “C”’s backrest is low on 3” hard rubber swivel casters (op- 
enough even for little children to see tional); two HOWMATIC “C’”s are easily 
over easily. (An ideal bench for perim- moved by a single person. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, R Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of standard fold- 
ing tables and trucks. If it folds~ask HOWE! 


poco ssa 


Free! 


Get complete data on (1) new HOWMATIC 
“—. Seach and Table, (2) new HOWMATIC 
“C"' Table-Bench, (3) new HOWMATIC “T”, 
| (4) HOWMATIC “6” Dual Bench and Table— 


Fast and Easy to Operate! " | _ plus HOWE standard folding tables. Act now! 





(Inset) Converts to bench with backrest instantly! 
































HOWMATIC “6” Dual Bench and Table Name —se 
Roomy enough for 8-10 people, the HOW- School 

MATIC “6” is ideal for small and medium 

feeding operations. Easily operated by a 

woman. With table folded and one bench 

open, it’s a bench with backrest ideal for Address 

perimeter seating, circular arrangements 

ts - SM-69 ieee Gute 
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the court prior to their expulsion, and 
have been involved in police and court 
actions. Since their expulsion, none of 
the 10 have been involved with the 
police, juvenile court, or the probation 
department. We can’t tell yet whether 
expulsion will correct their misbe- 
havior, but we are reasonably sure that 
their behavior has not deteriorated 
since their expulsion. There have been 
no offenses charged to these former 
pupils since their expulsion. Conse- 
quently, none has been committed to 
an institution. 

The general effect has been an up- 


grading of our standards of scholarship 
and citizenship, and this is precisely 
what we are trying to accomplish. 


DONALD P. SHOCK 
SUPERINTENDENT 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


British experience misleading? 


sir: Muriel Barnett’s account of 
the current debate in Great Britain, 
(Should we be building special schools 
for bright children?, SM, Apr. ’59), is 
accurate and well done. Her effort to 








The NEW WAY to TEACH 
5 Classes in 1 Room! 








TYPING * SHORTHAND ° 


MACHINE PRACTICE ° 


BOOKKEEPING 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


PROFESSION-L 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 
FURNITURE 


Custom. Design an 
Number of Units 


New functionally styled Cramer Profession-L 
school desks are the answer to the commercial 
teacher’s prayer. You can teach all business courses 
in the same classroom. Typewriter units are spe- 
cially constructed to completely eliminate machine 
movement and vibration. Profession-L Desks let 
you seat more students comfortably, efficiently 
... With greater work area, at lower cost. 


Use them with Cramer Student Posture Chairs 
that encourage correct posture habits, lessen 
fatigue. 3-way adjustment for seat height, back 
height, seat depth. Formed, natural plywood seat. 








KAR RRR 





“BUSINESS PRACTICE” FURNITURE 
Write for Complete Details 





CRAMER POSTURE CHAIR CO. INC., 625 ADAMS, DEPT. SM-6, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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make British experience relevant tg 
the U.S. is, however, seriously mislead- 
ing. 

As your headline writer recognized, 
the nub of Mrs. Barnett’s message ig 
“Americans should take a hard look at 
the social consequences of attempting 
to create an intellectual elite.” Earlier 
she says that “many Americans” have 
been urging the establishment of sepa- 
rate schools for children of above- 
average intelligence, thereby begin- 
ning the creation of an_ intellectual 
elite. 

I do not know the many Americans 
to whom Mrs. Barnett refers. There 
have been scattered proposals of the 
kind she mentions; but she is over- 
stating considerably in intimating that 
there is a widespread drive afoot in the 
U.S. to “adopt the British system.” 

Perhaps what Mrs. Barnett really 
means is that many Americans are op- 
posed to holding bright pupils back in 
the name of democracy or anti-elitism. 
This is true. Such people are therefore 
doubtful about the highly-advertised 
advantages of comprehensive sciiools, 
which tend to provide numerous en- 
ticements for the normal pupil but not 
comparable intellectual fare for the 
brighter-than-average child. 

Mrs. Barnett is really throwing a 
twister when she suggests that provid- 
ing the best opportunities for the best 
students—whether by separate schools, 
grouping, or otherwise—is British and 
therefore unAmerican. Democracy 
does not mean dead level, it means 
equal opportunity, for the bright child 
as well as for the dolt. If we follow 
Mrs. Barnett’s reasoning through, must 
we not also eliminate the special 
schools now maintained for the below- 
average? Must not an _ unintellectual 
unelite be just as bad as its opposite? 

Mrs. Barnett’s error, and a surpris- 
ing one, is in failing to recognize the 
tremendous differences in educational 
and social tradition in the two coun- 
tries. If she had done so she would 
have merely given us her stimulating 
story of current British developments, 
without the pejorative suggestions for 
U.S. policy that accompany it. 


WILBUR H. FERRY 

VICE PRESIDENT 

FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
NEW YORK CITY 








Correspondence 


The editors attempt to print 
each month a _ representative 
sampling of letters commenting 
on articles in SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT and on school problems 
in general. Please address all cor- 
respondence to The _ Editor, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 22 W. 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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“ATTENTION! THIS IS 
AN EMERGENCY...” 


A few words—spoken in time so all 
can hear—can prevent tragedy. 
The famous Stromberg-Carlson 
“Red Telephones”—in strategic loca- 
tions as part of a Stromberg-Carlson 
school communication system—can help minimize, even 
prevent, casualties. 

These emergency announcement telephones are an 
excellent standby safety device, always ready for im- 
mediate action. Those responsible for children’s safety 
can direct them away from danger points, calm fears, 
prevent panic. 

In addition to emergency announcements, a 
Stromberg-Carlson school communication system pro- 
vides for: distribution of radio programs and recorded 
material to all classrooms or to any selected few; an- 
nouncements; telephone intercom. A Stromberg-Carlson 
emergency voice-direction system can be engineered to 
fit even the most modest budget. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


SAFETY ON THE STREET 


School bus safety does 
not end with traffic laws or 
with various types of driv- 
er education programs. 

But it can begin with a 

Stromberg-Carlson “Safety Control” communication 
system. This system consists of low-cost, easily installed 
mobile sound equipment. It permits the school bus driv- 
er to issue instructions to his passengers as they ap- 
proach or leave the vehicle. He can warn the children 
of danger . . . advise them about oncoming traffic and 
when crossings are clear. 

For safety on the road and in the school . . . for com- 
plete communication facilities that are vital to the edu- 
cational process... 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg -Carlson”’ 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, ELECTRONICS CENTER * 1406 N. GOODMAN STREET + ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense. . . 


including High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, Intercom and Public Address Systems 
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Now ! Continuous, room-wide 





exclusive with the Trane 




















Continuous, room-wide ventilation! Only the TRANE Unit 
Ventilator system provides powered ventilation and warmth 
from room-wide outlets. Air from the unit rises, blends with 
room air, creates a gentle flow of tempered air. 


... and only TRANE provides a single source for every school heating-ventilating need! 





oh ee 


In restrooms, TRANE Model H and P Unit 
Heaters put the heat where you want it! 
Exclusive diffusion features provide an 
almost unlimited number of heating patterns. 


aa 





In stairways and other school areas, TRANE 
Convectors combine beauty of design and 
efficient operation to complement contem- 
porary school design and architecture. 





In auditoriums, where silent operation of the 
heating-ventilating equipment is of prime 
importance, TRANE Torrivents give a 
whisper-quiet performance! 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 








classroom ventilation... 
Unit Ventilator system ! 


Only Trane provides wall-to-wall powered ventilation 





every moment the classroom is occupied; stops drafts, 
eliminates stale air pockets and costly overheating 


Imagine a classroom with the ideal climate 
for learning, for every pupil, no matter where 
he is seated. A classroom without window 
downdrafts . . . without sleepy corners... 
stale air spots. Impossible? Not when a school 
is equipped with the TRANE Unit Ventilator 
system, with exclusive Kinetic Barrier Action. 
Because this ideal method of heating and 
ventilating solves all these trouble- 
some problems. 

Other unit ventilator systems, with on- 
and-off action often allow dead, stale air to 
pile up in the corners of the room. When 
their action is “‘off” there is no positive pro- 


tection against chilling window downdrafts. 
Only the TRANE Unit Ventilator with Kinetic 
Barrier Action provides a rising wall of mov- 
ing air—warmed and tempered, blended with 
just the right amount of outside air—and 
provides continuous wall-to-wall protection 
. . . continuous room-wide air circulation. Not 
intermittently —but every moment the room 
is occupied! 

When you plan to build or remodel your 
school, have your architect or consulting 
engineer talk to one of the nearby TRANE 
specialists in school heating-ventilating prob- 
lems. Or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Before you decide on a heating-ventilating system, 
compare these TRANE features with any other system: 


eSuperior engineering—The exclusive 
TRANE system provides a fresh air seat for 
every pupil in the room. Low fan speed, 
rubber isolated bearings, belt-driven, 
resilient-mounted motors for quiet operation. 


eTrim, modern appearance—The TRANE 
Unit Ventilator has been designed for the 
modern school. Two basic models, with nine 
cabinet styles will match any school require- 
ment. Matching shelving units available in a 
wide choice of colors, with durable top surface. 


e Sturdy construction— Rugged casing takes 
hard knocks of classroom use. Dampers, coils 
and fans designed for long, trouble-free life. 
Shelving and extensions are of heavy 
gauge steel. 


e Simplified, low-cost maintenance—All 
maintenance can be easily performed by 
school engineer. Easily removable panels pro- 
vide access to all working parts. Fans are 
easy to clean, filters easy to change. Fan and 
motor bearings are easy to lubricate. 





For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE, WIS. * SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA, 
eo CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE. TENN, + TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, TORONTO ©« 100 U. S$, AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Equipment for schools is developed, tested, improved in this 

E Research Laboratory, The House of Weather Magic 
—the largest, most complete laboratory used exclusively for 
research in the field of creating ideal climates. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus leosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


+ New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable - 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a yulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze, 


%& Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out: 
‘last ordinary repairs “6-to-1""! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over ‘$7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills: Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts: needed and establish 
an efficient stock -arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 



















Pessaeeeseen ses eee = be | 
@ J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-69 a 
; 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. : 
' Please send mea copy of your Catalog “‘J”’ rT 
a é 
a Name ¥ 
’ Title a 
: Organization 
‘ * 
a Bus. Address x 
# : A 
@ City + 
| Zone State 1 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


READING 

Junior high curriculum. A _ quarter- 
century of experience in teaching New 
York City junior high school pupils to 
read better, has been written into a 
253-page guide designed to improve 
reading instructions. 

The guide is divided into four main 
parts: 1. Curriculum in reading 2. 
Reading for information, study and 
research 3. Reading for appreciation 
4, Literature list for grades seven, eight 
and nine. 


READING—GRADES 7, 8, 9—A TEACH- 
ER’S GUIDE TO CURRICULUM PLANNING. 
Published by New York City Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 253 pages $1. 


: CLASSROOM. DESIGN 
Functional 


agi This authoritative lit- 
tle book on ‘the use of color in class- 
room design was written by Dr. Paul 
Seagers, of Indiana University and G. 
Harold Hard, industrial designer. It 
covers the nature of light and color and 
its effect on the learning environment. 
Important information on lighting and 
the psychological effect of color is pro- 
vided. 


FUNCTIONAL COLOR FOR THE CLASS- 
ROOM. Published by Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender, 623, South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 22 pages. 75¢. 


INNOVATIONS 

The modern touch. This readable little 
booklet presents a dozen or more prac- 
tical case histories of educational inno- 
vations that are working successfully 
for school districts in Massachusetts. 
The booklet is one of a series produced 
by the Massachusetts Council for Pub- 
lic Schools. We stroéngly recommend it 
as a “thought starter” for the school 
administrator and school board mem- 
ber. 


A MODERN TOUCH TO THE THREE R’S: 
published by Massachusetts Council 
for Public Schools, 16, Arlington St., 
Boston. 86 pages. 30¢. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Speech and hearing impairment. Ap- 
proximately 14% of this country’s 


school-children have seriously impaired 
speech or hearing. Tragically, scarcely | 
one out of five is being provided with 
remedial instruction. This fine little 
Office of Education booklet analyses 
the various types of impairment and 
tells how to identify them. In addition, 
it includes an appendix which reviews 
professional training resources and 
sources of additional information. 


CHILDREN WITH SPEECH AND HEARING 
IMPAIRMENT. Published by the U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 20¢. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Exceptional children. So much has 
been written recently on the problem 
of handling the child who is “differ- 
nt,” that a new survey book covering 
present practices was badly needed. 
This volume appears to do the job. 
Eleven nationally known educators, all 
major authorities in their fields, have 
handled the 15 chapters. The material 
is broken roughly into three sections: 
How to handle the intellectually, the 
physically, and the emotionally excep- 
tional child. 

While the editors certainly had the 
textbook market in mind, the book 
makes worth while reading for psy- 
chologists, educators and parents. 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. Published by Prentice 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 723 
pages. $6.95. 





Upper elementary grades. This prac- 
tical book reports what rec2arch says 
about children of the nine to 11 age 
group. It presents educators’ opinions 
about these children in grades four, 
five and six and discusses some good 
educational practices for these children 
as defined by local educators. The ma- 
terial was assembled through a series of 
40 conferences with educators in 415 
school systems in 35 states. It is an ex- 
cellent guide to planning at higher 
elementary levels. 


EDUCATING CHILDREN IN GRADES 4, 
5, AND 6. Published by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. $1. 
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at this price, 





can you afford not 
to provide for 


air conditioning? 


CHECK THE COSTS OF THIS SCHOOL 
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year-round air conditioning, they’ll save 60% 


Ramona Lane Elementary School represents a major accom- 
plishment in school construction economy. School officials 
in Portage, Michigan weren’t interested in expensive frills, 
but they did demand an efficient, modern design. Future air 
conditioning is one of the many built-in economies at Ramona 
Lane school. HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators were installed 
to provide balanced classroom thermal environment now— 
including heating, ventilating and fresh-air cooling when 
needed. The change to year-round air conditioning can be 
made at anytime by installing a packaged liquid chiller in 
the boiler room. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING COSTS “IN LINE”. The cost 
for this versatile equipment was in the same range as equip- 
ment not adaptable to air conditioning! Heating and ventilat- 
ing costs per square foot were slightly higher than those of 
some other schools in this area, but they were also lower 
than others! 


HEATING AND VENTILATING PER-SQUARE-FOOT COSTS 
AT RAMONA LANE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPARED 
WITH SCHOOLS NOT PROVIDING FOR FUTURE AIR CONDITIONING 

















senna cama | “OS Vales Pers 
$1.25 | $1.34 | $1.30 | $1.65 | $1.23 























at no extra Cosi, 


....and when they 


BIG DOLLAR SAVINGS EFFECTED WHEN CLASSROOMS 
ARE AIR CONDITIONED. The original decision to pro- 
vide for air conditioning pays big dividends when the 
classrooms are actually air conditioned. Large-enough 
piping, pipe insulation, condensate drainage system and 
proper control system were installed originally, so it’s 
simply a matter of adding a packaged liquid chiller in 
the boiler room! 


This they can do without disruption of classroom activ- 
ities . . . without expensive building alteration costs. And 
they can do it for an estimated 55c per square foot—a 
savings of 60% of the cost of individual packaged com- 
mercial cooling units and 72% of the cost of a duct-type 
air conditioning system! 


ESTIMATED PER-SQUARE-FOOT COSTS 
OF ADDING PACKAGED CHILLER COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF INSTALLING AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 











ADDING PACKAGED 
INDIVIDUAL PACKAGED CHILLER TO A DUCT-TYPE 
COMMERCIAL HERNEL-COOL 11 AIR CONDITIONING 
COOLING UNITS SYSTEM SYSTEM 
$1.41 55c $1.96 

















Date based on actual school construction cost figures in Herman Nelson files. 
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For specific sources for these estimates contact School Air Systems Division, 
American Air Filter Company, inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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sifor future air conditioning 


with henal-2o0) IT unit ventilators 


ey! switch to 
: to 72% of the cost! 


RAMONA LANE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Portage, Michigan 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Varl O. Wilkinson 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Trend Associates, Kalamazoo 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Cost per sq. ft.: $10.68; square footage: 
58,000. Steel framing with brick; concrete 
slab on ground, classroom floors asphalt 
tile; corridors and multi-pur room 
floors asbestos vinyl tile; kitchen, toilet, 
entrance floors ceramic tile. 114” steel deck, 
1” rigid insulation and built-up roof. Metal 
exterior doors and frames; aluminum sash 
and curtain wall throughout. 18 classrooms, 
2 kindergartens, art room, music room, 
library, conference room, multi-purpose 
room, cafeteria and kitchen, administrative 
area, 2 student activity areas. Exterior and 
interior classroom walls constructed of 
panel wall material manufactured in stand- 
ard sizes to save labor. Small piecework 
items avoided to keep maintenance and 
operating cost down. Compact plan also 
reduces amount of exterior wall. 
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MORE THAN 250 SCHOOLS 
NOW EQUIPPED WITH 


hagel-G00/ IT unxrrs 


Install now at little or no extra cost, air condition later at a great saving. 

This approach to classroom thermal comfort has made such good 
sense to architects and educators that more than 250 schools have already 
installed HerNel-COOL II equipment. 

HerNel-COOL II is the first unit ventilator to offer optional air con- 
ditioning as well as heating, ventilating and natural cooling (with out- 
side air). Units can be installed so the school enjoys the usual benefits 
of Herman Nelson unit ventilation, including the famous DRAFT|STOP 
draft control system—the only system compatible with air conditioning. 
Then, at any time—immediately, or whenever the school budget will 
allow it—the addition of a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler room 
is all that’s needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 

AAF’s School Air Systems Division offers a complete line of 
equipment for any school air need. All the air problems of a school— 
involving heating, cooling, moving or cleaning air (or a combination 
of all)—can be answered from one source: AAF School Air Systems. 


SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS. 


COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


These Famous Brands Identify AAF School Air Systems Equipment 





Air conditioning unit Ee 
ventilators @ liquid eel 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit Ne. 10, Levisville, Kentucky 











American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
215 Central Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ATTENTION: Jack O'Neil 














Multi-zone units © coils © gen- 


Hlemenes tHecting specicities ond controls. 
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FACT KIT 


contains important data 
on school air conditioning 






Here’s an. up-to-the-minute file on school air conditioning—an HERE’S WHAT THE KIT INCLUDES: 


assemblage of material arranged to give you a clear picture of air 
@ “AIR CONDITIONING AND THERMAL EN- 


conditioning as a factor in your new school. Includes important data VIRONMENT”. A timely article on the need for 


on (1)--how air conditioning affects the learning environment, (2) air conditioning in schools. Outlines all the fac- 
tors affecting a classroom learning environment. 





the cost of school air conditioning (including rule-of-thumb estimates 


you can use in your own planning), and (3) the equipment for school @ “WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL AIR CONDITION- 
ING?” This article explains the thermal needs 
peculiar to schools. Tells how air conditioning 
air conditioning contains information on every aspect of this impor- can be most easily and economically achieved. 


air conditioning. In short, this Herman Nelson Fact Kit on school 


tant question. 
@ “THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL”. Two special reports 


on the all-year school. A factual presentation of 
the pros and cons. 


@ “HOW TO EVALUATE SCHOOL SPECIFICA- 


TIONS"’. Booklet explains the “how” and “why” 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE KIT TODAY! of prvi oslese oe on ms pl 


methods, their advantages and disadvantages. 


@ ACTUAL SCHOOL COST STUDIES. Two sets of 
complete cost studies of actual new school build- 


Please send me a Herman Nelson FACT KIT ON SCHOOL ings. One set shows costs for installation of 
AIR CONDITIONING absolutely without cost or obliga- a ne a ee 
‘ for provision for future air conditioning. 

tion on my part. 

@ “WHAT DOES SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING 


NAME ae — 7 COST?” This article deals with actual cost 
studies of air conditioned schools, relates the 


TITLE results in terms of averages you can use as 
So es rule-of-thumb estimates for your own school. 
ADDRESS ee oe 
@ AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. Three prod- 
CITY STATE uct booklets, explaining (1) operation of HerNel- 


COOL I! year-round unit ventilators, (2) the fea- 
tures of the Herman Nelson Packaged Liquid 
Chiller for Schools, and (3) the beautiful color 


Better Air is Our Business 
combinations available for HerNe!-COOL I! units. 


ASA-257—150M—3-59 
Printed in U.S.A. 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: We purchase an enormous amount of hamburgers and frank- 
furters. Could you give us purchasing specifications for these items? 


m We have found the following 
specifications to be quite satisfac- 
tory. We suggest, however, that 
samples be sent to food testing lab- 
oratories periodically to determine 
whether suppliers are living up to 
the specifications. 

Ground beef: Ground beef should 
contain only striated muscle of beef 
and beef kidney suet, and the total 
beef fat content should not exceed 
20%. Only fresh chilled beef shall 
be used, cut from U. S. or Federally 
graded carcass or carcasses, and 
such beef must be ground the morn- 
ing of delivery. All ground beef 
should be packed in containers ap- 
proved by the cafeteria supervisor, 
of such weight content as specified 
by the daily orders. The beef 
should be fine or coarse ground as 
per request. 

Frankfurters: Frankfurters must have 
a minimum of 10 and a maximum of 
12 frankfurters to the pound. They 
should be Type One, Fresh Grade. 
They should be of best grade from 
fresh uncured beef and fresh un- 
cured pork trimmings in the follow- 
ing proportions: beef trimmings 80 
to 60% and pork trimmings 20 to 
40% (or all beef trimmings). 
Beef trimmings should be free from 
gristle, ligaments and excessive con- 
nective tissue. Bruised and oily pork 
trimmings from heads and seedy 
parts of bellies must be excluded. 
Meat that has been frozen may be 
used, provided it has been under re- 
frigeration in the freezer not longer 
than 180 days, shows no evidence 
of refreezing or deterioration, is of 
good color and is otherwise in good 
condition. All meat should be in 
prime condition at the time the 
product is manufactured. To each 
100 pounds of beef trimmings there 
should be added 24 ounces of salt 


Service Consultants. 
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and 2% ounces saltpeter (not more 
than two ounces of nitrate of soda 
or not more than half an ounce of 
nitrite of soda may be used in lieu 








of saltpeter). Beef trimmings must | 


be held under moderate refrigera- 
tion for a period of from two to six 
days just previous to use. 

To each 100 pounds of pork 
trimmings there should be added 
114 pounds of salt at the time the 
pork trimmings are mixed with the 
chopped beef. Water or ice may be 
added, provided that the finished 


product does not contain added | 


moisture in excess of 10%. Three 
percent dried skim milk may be al- 
lowed. Seasoning should be four 
ounces maximum per 100 pounds 
of raw product, and should consist 
of the essence of white pepper, mace, 
nutmeg, mustard and coriander. No 
garlic should be permitted. The ad- 
dition . “ cereal, potato flour or sim- 
ilar substances, not specified herein, 
must not be permitted. The meat 
should be finely ground and the 
product stuffed in non-animal cas- 
ings or skinless and linked in 
lengths running 10 to 12 to the 
pound. It is essential that the count 
per pound on delivered product be 
uniform; a tolerance of from 10 to 


12 frankfurters to the pound can | 


be permitted. The frankfurters must 
be thoroughly smoked and cooked 
and the finished product dry and 
well chilled before being packed for 
delivery. 

Frankfurters should be from 514 
to 5% inches long and from % to 
¥%-inch in diameter. 





Questions were submitted by 
readers of School Management. 

Send your feeding questions to 
“Food Clinic’ in care of this 
magazine. 














About the author. Richard Flambert-is a partner in the firm | 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco and St. Louis, food 
service consultants and engineers specializing in schools and 
institutions. He is a member of the International Society of Food 
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HOW TO 
RE-LIGHT 
RE-WIRING 





with CUTLER MIRAC-O-LITE* 


Schools throughout nation report 
proven savings of 50% and more; 
increased light efficiency; lower oper- 
ating, maintenance costs, too. Mirac- 
O-Lite may be installed in existing 
outlets without re-wiring; resulting in 
half the cost, or re-lighting twice as 
many classrooms on same appropria- 
tion. Other features include: 


© Cold Cathode fluorescence provides 
more comfortable “low bright- 
ness”; more even distribution 

e No shielding required 

e@ Instant starts; flicker-free, hum- 
free, vibration-free light 

e Lamps unconditionally guaranteed 
for 3 years 

¢ Meets School Boards’ formula: 2 
watts per sq. ft. for min. 30 candles 


FREE ONE-ROOM TRIAL 
Without obligation, we will make 
available Mirac-O-Lite fixtures for 
one of your classrooms. Mail coupon 
below for Free Trial or facts . . 
today! 





Cutler Light Manufacturing Co. 
2024-28 N. 22nd, Phila. 21, Pa. 
(C0 Please forward data and prices. 


(0 Also include details of your One-Room 
Free Trial Plan 
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no other folding chair 
strength & the durability A& 
look of upholstery of Samsonite 
PlastiShield, the folding chair that 
can’t scuff 2y scratch & 
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Give your auditorium, hall or meeting room extra ant. Hinges won’t slip or nip fingers. Choice of 
sturdy seating with the warm look of upholstery. attractive colors. 
These Samsonite PlastiShield steel folding chairs Now at a new low price 
have seats of vinyl sealed to metal. Good looking, bd | 
yet take all the wear you can give them. Electrically c ; Mm oe onite 
welded tubular steel construction means extra stur- SF . 

: e ; ° ~ For church, club, other group seating information, see Yellow Pages (CHAIRS, 
diness. Baked enamel finish is chip and rust-resist- __foiding), or write: Shwayder Bros., Inc., Dept. SMé, Detroit 29, Michigan. © 1959 
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Tenure board challenges 
board firing principal 


A Michigan State Tenure Commis- 
sion decision, ordering the reinstate- 
ment of Principal Scott W. Street of 
Ferndale’s Paul Best School, may have 
major implications for school boards 
throughout the nation. 

Street was fired from his job—and 
demoted to a visiting teacher—in a 
dispute over teaching methods at the 
school, (SM, May ’59 pg. 32). The 
firing came after a prolonged commu- 
nity dispute had resulted in a school 
board majority hostile to “progressive” 
education. 

The tenure board ruled that al- 
though Street had signed away his ten- 
ure rights as a principal—maintaining 
them as a teacher—when he accepted 
the higher post, this did not give the 
school board the right to fire or demote 
him during the term of his contract. 
Street’s contract runs until June 30. 

Street is being paid at the higher 
principal’s rate for the balance of his 
contract, though he is not performing 
those duties, but the tenure board ruled 
he had still been demoted because he 
lost professional status by assuming 
“a lower step on the educational lad- 
der.” 

Juste A. Rosati, chairman of the 
three-member board said the ruling 
would “remove school principals and 
superintendents from the political 
arena.” 

School Board President Elton Ma- 
von, against whom Street actively 
campaigned in the last board election, 
announced that the decision would be 
appealed to the State Supreme Court, 
even though that body has never over- 
turned a tenure commission ruling. 
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Teachers want pay 
raise for principal 


Teachers in Essex, Conn., recently 
requested a pay raise, not for them- 
selves, but for their principal. Faculty 
members at the Essex elementary 
school complained to the school board 
that the principal, Miss Helen John- 
son, was not getting enough more 
than the highest paid teachers. 

Miss Johnson’s salary was set at 
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$7,000 for next year, just $67 higher 
than that of some of the teachers. She 
has been in the school system for 30 
years, the last 10 as principal. 

In a letter to the board, the teach- 
ers stated that this “is not an ade- 
quate salary considering her responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, this does not 
give adequate recognition to her pro- 
fessional position as leader of this 
school.” 

The apparently much-appreciated 
Miss Johnson, had no comment. 
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Wire mesh holds 
old schools together 


Los Angeles school builders have 
found a way to make old buildings like 


new at about half the cost of replacing 
them. 

After extensive testing, the new re- 
habilitating technique was applied to 
an elementary school that is 28 years 
old. 

Structurally it is as good as new, ac- 
cording to Virgil Volla, who heads the 
school’s building program. 

Cost of the project was $159,000 
compared to a replacement cost. of 
$300,000. 

The city schools, facing the task of 
rehabilitating all schools built before 
1933 as a safeguard against earth- 
quake, expect to save thousands of 
dollars through the new construction 
technique. 

It was developed by Harald Omsted, 
the schools’ chief structural engineer, 

Under his direction, a band of wire 
mesh was stretched completely around 
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Underground . . . Students in the Orcutt, Calif., School District, may be 
forced underground in the near future. The district has submitted plans 
for an 18-room subterranean school to avoid dangers caused by rocket 
launchings from nearby Vandenberg Air Force Base. 


Uncovered . . . An underground brewing operation has been ferreted out 
in the North Tonawanda, N.Y., High School by an alert custodian. .As 
a result, the tantalizing smell it produced no longer wafts through the 
corridors. The custodian traced the smell to its source—a coffee per- 
colator rigged up in a student’s locker. 


Undesirables . . . Teachers joining the New York City school system after 
July 1st, will be fingerprinted under ‘a recommendation of the city’s 
board of education. Although the board calls this “in no way a reflection” 
on their moral character, a teachers’ spokesman said that it puts them on a 
par with all the city’s other undesirables. 


Underprivileged . . . It didn’t take 12-year-old Claremont Carter of Miami, 
Fla., long to find out how well his teachers are doing. He wrote 100 
letters to foreign countries to find out how they treat their teachers and 
then made his report directly to the White House. His findings: Teachers 
everywhere get higher pay, social status and pension plans than those in 


the United States. 


Understandable . . . Students of Webster, N. Y.’s one-room schoolhouse 
were quickly transferred to nearby West Webster’s elementary school one 
day recently. Seems a skunk got trapped under the floor of the one-room 


structure. 





























the building at the second-story level 
on both the inside and outside. To it 
was applied plaster. 

Omsted says it works in much the 
same way as a steel band holds a box 


plastered brick piers to determine if 
reinforced plaster will withstand high 
intensity shocks. 

He said the conclusions were con- 
vincing. 





~ 


or crate together. 

“Should an earthquake hit the area, 
the wire mesh and plaster skin will se- 
curely hold the masonry together,” 
Omsted maintains. 

Omsted says he is convinced the 
structural principles involved are 
sound. 

Before rehabilitation of the “pilot” 
school, Omsted conducted tests on 


Parent volunteers give 
teachers released time 


Parent volunteers at Louisville, Ky.’s 
Eastern High School have undertaken 
a “save our teachers” program de- 













LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


available from 
factory stock 


building or modernizing your 
science rooms? here’s your 
economical answer... imme- 
diate delivery on all products 
shown in Kem-Tech catalog. 














WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


The complete Kem-Tech Science Furniture Line 
includes everything needed to completely 
equip science laboratories. Complete rooms 
of fine quality furniture, ideally suited for your 
particular requirements, can be ordered from 
our factory stock for immediate delivery. 


Here's the economical way to equip new or 
remodeled science rooms with practical, 
soundly constructed furniture. 


KEWAUNEE 


MFG. CO., Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL 


Furniture Inc., 3016 West Front St, Statesville, N. Carolina 
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signed to relieve faculty members of 
study hall responsibilities. 

Under the program, parents relieve 
teachers of their duties during study 
periods, making it possible for the 
teacher to do work with individual 
students or to prepare lessons for later 
in the day. 

Organized by the school’s PTA, the 
project this year involved more than 
100 parents. Two parents are usually 
available to the school each morning 
and three in the afternoon. Under a 
schedule worked out by Assistant 
Principal Charles Ruter, as many as 
20 teachers can be relieved during 
the day with the help of just four 
parents. By next year the parents hope 
to be able to offer relief to each of the 
school’s 79 teachers. 
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Syracuse University offers 
merit pay workshop 


A second annual workshop in merit 
pay schedules has been slated by 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The workshop will be held from July 
6th through the 10th. 

The workshop is open to super- 
visors, teachers, officers of teacher 
groups, school board members and 
laymen concerned with educational 
problems. Staff members include Su- 
perintendent Martin W. Essex, Akron, 
Ohio; Assistant Superintendent Wen- 
dell H. Pierce, Cincinnati; Superin- 
tendent Edmund H. Thorne, West 
Hartford, Conn.; and Classroom 
Teacher Maxine Smith of Medford, 
Ore. 

Persons interested in the workshop 
should contact Dean Virgil M. Rogers, 
School of Education, 200 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 
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High school-college 
combination working 


Forty Los Angeles teen-agers are go- 
ing to high school and college at the 
same time this year, under a joint plan 
worked out by their schools and the 
Los Angeles branch of the University 
of California. 

The 40, all top students who had 
maintained B-plus averages or better 
through their first two years of high 
school, are continuing regular courses 
in high school, participating in extra- 
curricular activities and taking one or 
two courses in college. 

Students can earn as much as a half 

continued on page 27 
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Test Clarin Reserve Seating 
on 30-day FREE TRIAL! 





CLARIN Tablet Arm Chairs are efficient and economical... 


Indispensable for training and business sessions. Every- 
one can sit and write with ease and comfort. With 
the tablet arm in position (fig. 1) you have the facilities 
of a writing desk. Tablet arm slides out of the way 
(fig. 2) when not in use. Entire chair folds flat (fig. 3) 
requiring about 24 the average storage space. 
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“We can hold meetings 
in any room without 
desks or tables” 


. Thanks to Clarin Tablet-arm chairs, 

| floor space now does double-duty. With 

a. Clarins on hand, there’s no longer any 

need to make elaborate plans for meet- 

ings. In any emergency, simply take 

‘em out of the storage closet, unfold, set up, and get going. Clarin 

makes office executives space-happy. Does away with conference 
and meeting rooms that are used but once in a while. 





When executive officers require extra seats — 
Clarin comes to the rescue 


It happens often—and suddenly. Important callers are an 
nounced, With Clarin Tablet-arm chairs neatly stored in an 
adjacent wardrobe closet, you’re ready to seat the overflow in 
comfort—and with personal pride because Clarin chairs-are as 
good to look at as to sit on. It’s a mark of distinction to provide 
Clarin auxiliary seating. 


Clarin reserve seating has solved the seating prob- 
lems for hundreds of offices and institutions. Now you 
can prove for yourself—on 30 days free trial—how 
this amazing method of auxiliary seating will solve 
YOUR problem of where and how to seat more 
people in less space. 


The 
swing-away 
arm serves 
as a desk, 
too! 





So easy to get into! So simple to raise and lower the “Desk” 
tablet-arm! Beautiful—comfortable—serviceable. All this PLUS 
a 10 year guarantee that’s stamped right in the metal. 


Find out on 30 DAY FREE TRIAL how CLARIN RESERVE SEATING 
will solve YOUR space and Seating problem. OR ..send for illus- 
trated brochure. Place ‘‘X”’ in square to indicate your preference. 
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CLARIN MFG. CO., Dept. 75, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill, 

(] We'd like to prove for ourselves how Clarin Tablet-arm chairs 

can contribute to our seating needs. Without obligation to us, 
send one on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


(] Send brochure only 





Oleiric! enn. 


Address_____ ae 
City wide State 











Individual’s name 


|_ cReaTors AND MFRS. OF INSTITUTIONAL SEATING SINCE 1925 
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a year’s college credits in nine months 
of the dual schooling. Members of the 
group are taking 73 courses in 19 dif- 
ferent departments, including mathe- 
matics, science, social science, lan- 
guages, literature and philosophy. 

Associate Dean Eli Sobel, in charge 
of the experiment, commented that the 
high schoolers were compiling “a fan- 
tastic” production record in their col- 
lege work. In the first semester they 
earned 33 A’s, 29 B’s and 11 C’s for a 
B-plus average, while maintaining, or 
improving, their high school records. 

The students, ranging from 1512 to 
17 years, are all 11th-graders in Uni- 
versity High School and Beverly Hills 
High School. Nine other schools have 
already indicated a desire to enter the 
program next semester. 


Sa 


Student traffic court 
aids school bus drivers 


Students at Weber County High 
School, Ogden, Utah, will have to be 
careful of their manners on school 
buses and stop annoying the bus driv- 
ers at pick-up time, or they will be 
forced to answer to a student traffic 
court. 

Newly organized under the direction 
of Edison Preece, driver training teach- 
er and faculty advisor, the court will 
mete out sentences according to the se- 
riousness of the offenses. 

Sentences will include revoking of 
student body cards, work duties, and, if 
excessive violations are made by a stu- 
dent he will run the chance of being 
expelled and turned over to the juven- 


ile court. 


Superintendent complains 
of too many teachers 


Superintendent John W. Chisolm, 
of New York’s Nassau County, has a 
unique complaint: too many applica- 
tions for available teaching posts. “I 
get at least 10 or 12 new applications 
a day,” he explains. “We need about 
100 new teachers this year for normal 
replacement and 20 or 30 for new 
jobs. But I’m getting better than 3,000 
applicants for the positions.” 

Chisolm’s unique problem is the re- 
sult of two factors. First, Nassau Coun- 
ty is well-known for its generally high 
teachers’ salaries. Second, most teach- 
ers seem to think that it is one big 
school district, so they address their 
applications to the Nassau Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Mineola, N. Y. 

Actually, the county has 57 school 
districts, 10 of which are under the 
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aegis of Chisolm, who heads Supervis- 
ing District 1 centered in Mineola. His 
counterpart, Superintendent Harry 
Gross in District 2, has 15 other small- 
er districts but fewer applications. All 
the rest are independent schools run 
by 32 different superintendents. 

“They go around the country can- 
vassing and recruiting,’ Chisolm said, 
when they could get plenty of appli- 
cants by simply phoning his office. 
“They broke away from my district and 
don’t want to look back . . . not for 
anything.” 

And what does Superintendent Chis- 
olm do with his plethora of applicants? 
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“I keep them and use what we need,” 
he said, admitting that many could be 
available to other superintendents in 
the area, if they’d only ask. 


N 


“One-way” glass used 
in Colorado schools 


“One-way” glass is being used in 
many Denver area schools—but not to 
hide school activities from inqusitive 
parents. 

The glass, sold under several trade 
names, is primarily to reduce glare and 
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eliminate the need for window shades. 

Although it costs $1.50 or more a 
square foot, about three times the cost 
of regular window panes, it is strongly 
defended by Roland M. Johnson, an 
architect who has used it in several 
schools he designed. 

“This glass doesn’t cost a_ single 
dime more than regular glass,” he said, 
“when you add the cost of window 
blinds and their maintenance.” 

Johnson used it first in 1957. He 
has put it in three other schools since 
then and is now using it in a fourth. 

Known as “low transmission” glass. 
it cuts down the solar light transmis- 





sion and reduces glare so that movies 
and slides may be shown in a room in 
mid-day without shutting out any light. 
Yet the light is adequate for reading 
at all times. 

The glass also absorbs heat, making 
it almost too hot to touch on extremely 
bright days. But it keeps the room 
cooler, Johnson said. 

The “one-way” description is not 
technically correct, according to offi- 
cials at the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
one of the manufacturers. 

They claim only that the glass “has a 
tendency to give a one-way effect” be- 
cause the visibility from the light area 





DIM OUT - Black Out 
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Phate above illustrates LuXout DIM OUT draperies softening outside light. 


Classroom audio visual light control requirements differ according 
to circumstances. Many prefer total BLACK OUT light control; however, 


‘since LuXout ne pe way with DIM OUT light control draperies, 
ve indicated he tte 








For the answer to your light control problems, 
consult your LuXout Distributor or contact: 


Free brochure, 

DIM OUT Folder 

and color samples 
available upon request. 


* 
Laatic Department SM 
1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 
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to the dark area (outside to in) is poor 
if not impossible. If the day were dark 
enough, however, an outsider just 
might be able to catch a glimpse of 
classroom activity. 
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Parent volunteers teach 
elementary language courses 


Schools in two areas of the nation, 
have turned to volunteer teachers— 
usually parents—to present foreign 
language studies to elementary school 
children. 

In Shaker Heights, Ohio, a four-year 
experiment with volunteer teachers is 
coming to an end. Next September 
certified language teachers will be add- 
ed to the school faculty at the Boule- 
vard Elementary School to take over 
from the parent-volunteers. 

Under the present parent-pushed 
program, all fourth graders are exposed 
to a foreign language. Texts are intro- 
duced in the fifth grade and by the age 
of 10, most students are expected to be 
able to speak the language fluently. 

In Houston, Tex., one-third of the 
134 elementary schools are offering 
voluntary courses in Spanish, French 
or German. Spanish is offered in 111 
classes, French in 20 and German in 
seven, in 41 different schools. 

About half the classes meet before 
regular school hours. Forty are taught 
after school and only 22 during the 
regular school day. 

Instruction is given by volunteer 
teachers—in many cases parents who 
have lived in Mexico, South America 
or Europe—who are rated by the 
Houston school administration as qual- 
ified. They hold classes wherever 10 
or more pupils in third to sixth grades 
ask for it. 

By September the district hopes to 
have seventh-grade classes ready. At 
present, foreign language instruction 
does not begin in the public schools 
until the eighth grade. 
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High schoolers top 
spenders, survey shows 


Results of a recent survey of high 
school student expenditures in Grand 
Junction, Colo., show that more than 
half a million dollars per year are spent 
by the students on gas, oil, car pay- 
ments, entertainment, refreshments, 
clothing and accessories. 

Approximately $43,997 per month is 
dished out on these items. Clothing is 
first with $11,550.90 being spent. Next 
are entertainment and gas and oil with 
$8,665.90 and $8,078.44 being paid out 
respectively. Almost 40% of the stu- 
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Light compact units 
to hold 38 or 51 
cards. For handling 
of student records in 


 Neeeataesy Forms available for these records: 















ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS TEACHERS 
© Kindergarten Development @ Teacher's Accumulative Service Record 
© Teacher's Classroom Scholarship @ Teacher's Accumulated Leave Record 
Ideal for and Attendance © Teacher's Payroll 
cumulative grades @ Monthly and Cumulative Attendance 
taken from Summary and Report MISCELLANEOUS 
classroom records, © Cumulative Student Grade © Family Census © Book Rental 
combined with and Enrollment © Supply and Cafeteria Inventory Control 
enrollment and © Purchase 
vital oer JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS : Property 
—— © Student's Permanent History Record ¢ Visual Aids Film Booking Schedule 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS FUNDS EXPENDITURE . 
© Student’s Permanent History Record BUDGET CONTROL 
; : ¢ Attendance ¢ Program Record ®¢ Executive Appropriation and 
Flexoline Insite @ Physical Education Department Record Allotment Ledger 
Indexes are 
recommended for . 
alphabetical lists o fiat ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 
students and cross Acme Visible record systems provide the utmost in simplicity, 
index to home room ’ time-saving and control. Your experienced Acme representative 


. or class. 


will gladly recommend the type of equipment best suited to your 
needs. Call him today, or mail coupon for illustrated literature. 


RRS visiece RECORDS. INC. 


CROZET. VIRGINIA 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 











Acme Cabinets 
with varying 
number of trays; 
capacities from 


~---------------- MAIL COUPON TODAY! ----------------- 
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sania Pg ca o. : Send us literature showing school record forms. j } 
to suit your : We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for records. ; 
requirements for I kind of record ' 
management pre ; 
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dents own their own cars, according to 
estimates following the survey. 

For yearly expenses, $3,295 was list- 
ed for school supplies, $16,847 for vari- 
ous types of music, and $11,689 for 
hobbies. These and other expenses 
bring the grand yearly total spending 
for Grand Junction teenagers to $592,- 
626. 

Movies claim a big part of the aver- 
age yearly allowance. Almost 21% at- 
tend once a week or more, 31% month- 
ly, 42% three times a month and only 
6% never go to the movies. 

Other survey results show that the 


teenagers exert a great deal of influence 
over the spending of their parents. 
While only 6% claim influence all the 
time, 57% say they exert influence 
most of the time and only 37% admit 
to no say whatever. 
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School consolidation 
brings its problems 
Iowa has been one of the leading 


states in consolidating its fragmented 
school districts, but the process is not 
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New All-Transistor TV Camera 
for Schools at only $1445 


Here’s the camera that makes edu- 
cational TV practical—dependable 
and trouble free . . . at a saving of 
hundreds of dollars. 

A lightweight, maintenance-free, 
foolproof camera that anyone can 
operate. No matter how large the 
audience . . . now, everyone can 
participate in lectures, demonstra- 
tions, classroom sessions. Compare 
the quality of this newest Philco 


TV camera with any other. To 
improve the quality of your audio- 
visual program . . . at dramatic sav- 
ings . . . insist upon Philco TV. 

Place your order now to assure 
early delivery. Write for Philco TV 
Planning Book. Government & Indus- 
trial Division, 4702 Wissahickon Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
In Canada: Philco Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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without its problems of a personal, 
rather than legal, nature. 

The number of school districts in 
Iowa on July Ist of this year, should 
dip below 2,000 according to official 
estimates, less than half of the 4,417 
in existence five years ago. Thirty new 
community districts were approved by 
voters during the first quarter of this 
year, eliminating 277 former districts. 

Since last July Ist, the number of 
school districts has dropped by 538, 
and high school districts have been cut 
by 49. 

But there are other problems. Take 
the case of the school district of Nash- 
ua, Iowa. There, consolidation was 
voted in January of 1958. A district 
which had included only the mile 
square area of the town, now takes in 
120 square miles. High school and 
grade school enrollment almost dou- 
bled. 

To house the new students, coming 
from four counties, school authorities 
spent $3,400 to move three one-room 
county schoolhouses to town. A fourth 
was moved to a different location be- 
cause nobody could figure out how to 
get it across the Cedar River. 

Some students are housed in a build- 
ing of the Big Four Fairgrounds, about 
a mile from where the three country 
schools were placed down. The stu- 
dents from these two locations are 
bussed daily to Nashua’s main school 
for lunches and assemblies. But despite 
the problems, voters seem satisfied with 
their larger, better-taught schools and, 
if a bond issue is passed this spring, 
even these minor inconveniences will 
be eliminated. 

“I put in a lot of miles traveling 
from site to site,” says Principal Rich- 
ard Benz. “But, there are no more K-8 
one-room schools in this district.” 





An obligatory right 


Children have the right to be 
‘compelled to go to school. So 
says the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights in a 
draft declaration on the rights of 
the child. 

The commission put it this 
way: “The child is entitled to re- 
ceive free and compulsory educa- 
eke 

The section was adopted unan- 
imously though Professor 
Jacques Basyn of Belgium did 
register a mild protest. “A right,” 
he said, “presupposes a certain 
freedom. I apologize for this 
weakness I have for logic, but 
how does one become entitled to 
an obligation? 
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>the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” to 
make SUMMER CLEAN-UP SIMPLE! 


Now, when you’re ready to schedule your summer floor clean- 
up program, is the time to call for expert advice and help from 
the Hillyard “Maintaineer®”.. He’s a trained floor care spe- 
cialist, with years of experience solving problems such as you 
may now be facing. 





ee 





For example, there’s a hard way and an easy way to strip old Every time you sand your gym floor, you take off the equivalent 


wax. The amazing action of the new Hillyard Kleen Scrub Pads of 10 years of wear. The Maintaineer may be able to show you 
cuts cleaning time to a minimum, how to avoid this—and recommend a better gym finish! 


e Suggest what measures are needed, floor by floor—simple clean- 


a ing, refinishing, or restoration. 
e let } 1 I Y : ® e Recommend treatments that will do the best job. 
™ » Figure coverages, so you will have enough materials without 
: over-ordering. 


e Help train your staff in the most efficient ways to apply the 
treatments 


e Demonstrate time-saving maintenance of your reconditioned 
floors, that will mean many dollars saved next fall and winter, 


Mait Coupon Jeday —Prompt Response! 






The Maintaineer’s service is ee 
freely available to you, with- 
out charge or obligation. Con- 
sider him 
“On Your Staff, 
Not Your Payroll’ 


Hillyard St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. E-6 


Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my crea contact me 
at once, 


Name. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calif. Passaic, N. J. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities, 


School 





Address 





City. State. 








(Circle number 716 for more information) 
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Easily and economically installed, SCOPE conserves power, fuel and 
water, actually lengthens the life of associated operational equip- 
ment by tailoring ‘‘on"’ time to fit specific program requirements. 


Now... from a recognized leader in the 
field of intricate timing devices and 
time control systems comes SCOPE 
(Stromberg Central Operations Panel— 
Electric). 


SCOPE controls remote equipment with- 
out special or additional system wiring. 


On a pre-determined schedule, SCOPE 
automatically controls the “on” and 
“off’’ operation of equipment in schools, 
offices, industrial plants, department 
stores and public buildings of all kinds. 
Thanks to such components as Strom- 
berg’s renowned Master Clock, Program 
Instruments and Electronic Transmit- 






SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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ter, SCOPE can control up to 60 elec- 
tronic circuits. 


With the addition of auxiliary panels, 
it can control up to 160 circuits on one 
electronic frequency. 


Operating with four frequencies, a 
single SCOPE panel will control 640 
circuits. 


In any standard installation, SCOPE 
will ‘“‘mastermind” the programmed op- 
erations of heating and air conditioning, 
lighting, clocks, audible signals, attend- 
ance recorders, time stamps, locks, 
pumps, valves and motors. 


A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking. 


TIME CORPORATION 


MAIN STREET, 


THOMASTON, 


Sales & Service Offices throughout the U. S. A. 


(Circle number 735 for more information) 
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SUPERINTENDENT 


Here is a step-by-step review of how one school 


district tracked-down and employed a chief ad- 
ministrator after a late start. 


@ @ & What is a good superintendent? What should 
one look for? 

No two districts, and no two school boards, can give 
precisely the same answer. For one thing, too much 
depends on the personalities involved. Selecting a super- 
intendent is a little bit like picking a wife. Objective 
standards may be applied—but, in the last analysis, 
emotional factors will control the decision. 

In recent years, however, educators have been trying 
to crystallize some standards which can be used by a 
school board before it falls in love. Leadership, quite 
properly, has been taken by the American Association of 
School Administrators which founded the’ Committee 
for the Advancement of School Administration. Its 
prime target is to provide measurable standards for the 
superintendency—in such areas as experience, academic 
achievement, educational preparation and, above all, 
bonafide study in the field of administration. Here’s how 
the committee states it: “We assume that—while some 
astute administrators seem almost to be born, not 
trained—there must always be a carefully constructed, 
comprehensive-as-possible plan for their selection and 
training. The skills required and the understanding nec- 
essary to the administration of an educational enterprise 
are simply too complex to be left to chance or to hap- 
hazard training.” 

And the committee members want standards in the 
colleges themselves, as they point out in this statement: 
“We deplore the exaggerated number of institutions 
(more than 300) which claim a program for preparing 
administrators in view of the actual need per year for 
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beginners in school administration jobs. (For example, 
only about 800 persons enter the superintendency for 
the first time each year.)” 

Thus far, although progress is being made, there is 
little for a school board to lean on when it faces the 
formidable task of hiring a chief administrator. In this 
article SCHOOL MANAGEMENT has attempted to provide 
the next-best-thing to a set of rules—the recent ex- 
perience of a typical school board in its successful effort 
to hire for its top job. The district is Niskayuna, N. Y., 
a suburb of Schenectady. The town is mostly residential. 
One unique factor in its socio-economic set-up is the 
presence of two large General Electric facilities, the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory and the GE Research 
Labs. Between them, these facilities have populated the 
district with a high density of professional, scientific 
and administrative people—including 300 residents with 
PhD’s. 

Last year, the Niskayuna board learned that Super- 
intendent Calvin Gross, who had guided the district 
since shortly after its centralization in 1953, had accept- 
ed the superintendency at Pittsburgh. In this tape-rec- 
orded interview, Mrs. Elizabeth Norris, chairman of the 
board’s Superintendent Search Committee, and Mr. 
David Scott, president of the board, (and an executive 
at GE) tell how they found and hired Dr. Charles 
Richter, formerly assistant superintendent of Newton, 
Mass. 















































At about what time 

in the year did you 

first find out that 
your previous superintend- 
ent, Calvin Gross, was go- 
ing to leave for the Pitts- 
burgh job? 


NORRIS: In March. But we didn’t get 
going actively in our search for a 
new person until after our school 
budget had been adopted, in May. 


Q. Why was there that long lag? 


NORRIS: We had had some trouble in 
passing our budget the year before. 
This happened in a large number of 
other communities in New York last 
year. We had the feeling that we 
wanted to put all of our time and ef- 
fort into publicizing the budget. We 
had a great number of public meet- 
ings and this really took up most of 
that time. In addition, we wanted to 
be able to assure a candidate that the 
district was behind the board. Both 
the outcome of the school board 
election and the budget vote would 
be indications of this. 


Q. How did you start your selection 
process? What were the first steps 
you went through? 

NORRIS: The board formed a three 
man “search committee.” I was 
made chairman. The committee met 
with Dr. Gross because he had of- 
fered to help us in procedures, but he 
said that he would prefer not to 
assist in the choice of candidates or 
with even giving us any reaction to 
candidates. He felt an outgoing su- 
perintendent should not influence 
the choice. Now, in our successful 
search a few years before, when we 
hired Dr. Gross, we made an ap- 
proach to deans of universities, so 
one of the questions we had to de- 
cide was whether to contact a great 
number of universities or limit our- 
selves to just a few. We actually put 
down the names of some 15 or more 
universities. Then we reduced this to 
the four with which we had had the 
best experience in our previous ef- 


fort. 

( In selecting a univer- 
( ) sity to ask for help, 
~~ what did you use as 

your criteria? Its proxim- 

ity? Reputation? 

NORRIS: Actually, it was the reputa- 

tion of their graduate school of edu- 
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cation, and the type of person we 
felt these schools were training. For- 
tunately, Dr. Gross had conducted a 
search for a principal for our high 
school and he knew which schools 
had recommended the kind of man 
we wanted. At this point we did con- 
sider proximity and decided to put 
on a reserve list the more distant 
universities. 


Q. Did you prepare a formal job 
specification to send to the universi- 
ties? 

NorRIS: Yes. We felt that we needed 
a man with a strong background in 
academic subjects and in the hu- 
manities. We wanted a man with a 
strong feeling for this type of school 
program. 


Q. When you say “a strong back- 
ground” in academic subjects, do 
you mean by virtue of what he had 
been doing in his previous job? 
NORRIS: We meant by his own edu- 
cation. We wanted to be sure that 
we had a man who had come up 
through the humanities and not a 
man who had come up through 
something like physical education. 
General Electric has many operat- 
ing departments, a very large re- 
search laboratory and an atomic de- 
velopment facility in the area. Of 
the GE employees living in Niska- 
yuna over 300 have doctorates. A 
very high percentage of our children 
are going on to further study—about 
86%. We have a new high school 
and its educational philosophy is still 
in the developmental stage. We felt 
that we wanted—and needed— 
someone with a strong academic ap- 
proach. 


scoTT: It’s worth mentioning that 
there was some disagreement among 
the board members as to whether we 
should go after a young man who 
had a brilliant scholastic record and 
relatively little experience, a man 
who might be in his late 20’s, or to 
look more in the direction of a sea- 
soned administrator. I think most of 
us felt that it would be far better to 
get a brilliant young man, and gam- 
ble that he would come through ad- 


* ministratively, than to get someone 


who was mediocre. 

NoRRIS: I think we were all in agree- 
ment that, to get the type of man 
that we wanted, probably we 
were looking for someone still on his 
way up. We felt we would be sensi- 
ble in seeking a man who would be 
willing to come here for five years 
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and who would be so good that a 
larger, richer district would eventu- 
ally get him away from us. 


Q. Did you consider promotion 
from within your staff for the job? 
NORRIS: We announced to the staff 
that this job was open. 


Q. How did you handle your uni- 
versity contacts? 


SCOTT: First, Mrs. Norris wrote to 
them, and then she phoned them, 
and, in a couple of cases, she actu- 
ally went to see them. 

NORRIS: I’ve learned that, in any sit- 
uation like this, it’s wise to write a 
letter giving the essential facts and 
stating that you are going to follow 
it up with a phone call. Then when 
you reach your man on the phone, 
he already has the background and 
knows what questions to ask. You 
get much farther than if you just 
phone or just write and hope for an 
answer. In each case, we offered to 
go to the university to talk with the 
dean. Somehow, if you can get your 
own enthusiasm for your schools into 
your conversation, and if you can 
give them some idea of the type of 
people in your community, and the 
type of people on your board, you 
get much more personal interest. 


Q. How many universities did you 
actually contact? 

SCOTT: We contacted six or seven 
but narrowed detailed discussions to 
four of them—Harvard, Syracuse, 
Columbia and New York Univer- 
sity. 

Q. To whom did you speak in these 
universities? 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Norris 


NORRIS: The deans of the schools of 
education. 


Q. How many candidates were rec- 
ommended by each of these men? 


NORRIS: We had 12 nominations in 
all. I also inquired by phone about 
two men who had been called to our 
attention by some of our citizens. 
The dean of their graduate school 
sent their papers too, but told me 
he felt they were less experienced 
than those he had nominated. In one 
case, the placement office of a col- 
lege realized we were looking and 
sent us a large envelope of addi- 
tional papers but none of these men 
really met our requirements. This 
shows the advantage of going direct- 
ly to the dean, as we did, since the 
12 nominations received showed 
that careful consideration had been 
given to the qualities we considered 
important. 


Q. What did you do next—did you 
evaluate these papers or interview all 
12 men? 

SCOTT: We studied them and ranked 
them. Mrs. Norris was chairman so 
we fed her our reactions individu- 
ally. Then we had a group discus- 
sion and picked those that looked 
like the best bets. Then we actually 
Started the contacts. We went on a 
trip to meet and interview them. 


Q. You mean your whole board 
traveled to conduct these interviews? 
scoTT: We had a three-member in- 
terviewing team. After the first trip 
we suddenly realized that there was 
a pattern to where these people were 
located, so it was possible to skip to 
Boston and see two, then get to the 
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New York area and see several. 
Actually, there was only one who 
was so far away that we brought 
him to us. If the candidates had 
been widely scattered, we would 
have had them all come to us. 


Q. Did you interview these people 
in their own schools, or did you 
meet them in a hotel room? 


NORRIS: That depended upon the in- 
dividual choice of the person con- 
cerned. Two did not want it known 
that they were looking for a job. The 
rest had already cleared it with their 
board. One man, for example, was a 
high school principal. His superin- 


tendent realized that he was looking” 


around so we were able to meet him 
right at his school. 

SCOTT: There was another factor 
too. As far as I have been able to es- 
tablish, people in education look for 
jobs with relative impunity, as com- 
pared to business. It is generally ac- 
cepted that it is quite allright to be 
looking around. 

NORRIS: One thing I found out was 
that the superintendents over these 
younger men, who may be princi- 
pals of high schools or assistant su- 
perintendents, are interested in see- 
ing that these men get ahead. They 
help them to get up into bigger jobs 
if they feel they have the potential. 


( } ently was the excep- 
—, tion when someone 
said to you, “please keep 
this quiet . . .” 


SCOTT: The older men, more estab- 
lished in jobs, were the ones who 


Well, then, it appar- 








did not want us to come openly to 
their districts. For instance, we inter- 
viewed one prominent man on Long 
Island who met with us in his home. 
The men, who have arrived, so to 
speak, wanted to keep it quiet. 

Q. Let’s reconstruct what you have 
said so far. You had a total of 12 at 
the beginning. How did you begin to 
eliminate? 

SCOTT: We cut down to six or seven 
almost immediately. The candidates’ 


recommendations had a great bear- . 


ing on our decisions. The universities 
send you, in addition to a summary 
of their education, a whole sheaf of 
statements from individuals about 
the candidates. It is surprising how 
much you can learn from what is 
said about them. You have com- 
ments from their associates, their 
professors in college, their associates 
in education, men in business, the 
school board presidents. The com- 
ments indicated individual weak- 
nesses as well as strengths, negative 
characteristics as well as positive. A 
majority of the remarks were favor- 
able. 


Q. How would the universities have 
that information? 

scoTT: They make it their business 
to keep this kind of data current. For 
example, I have received from Har- 
vard, a request for comments on Dr. 
Richter, and he’s only been here 
since September. 


Q. Did the universities tell their 
nominees that they had been recom- 
mended to your district? 

NORRIS: We requested this not be 
done until we had seen the candi- 
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dates papers. One of the deans said 
they never notified candidates as 
they felt this gave a board complete 
freedom of action. One of the uni- 
versities waited to see whether we 
were interested in their nominees 
and then helped us by telling the 
men about our district. This was the 
same university that, a few years 
ago, when we were making a similar 
search, sent a man to our district to 
meet the board, talk with the citi- 
zens and visit our schools so that 
they could have a clear idea of our 
needs and also of the opportunities 
we had to offer a candidate. 


Q. How long would a typical inter- 

view take? 

SCOTT: A minimum of an hour 
. and it might range as high as 

three and four hours. 


At the end of an in- 
Q terview, would you 
discuss the man im- 
mediately or would you 
attempt to rate him indi- 


vidually? 


scoTT: Informally, as we were driv- 
ing to see the next one, we would 
make comments pro or con. We did 
not actually take notes or make any 
formal evaluation. We didn’t feel 
this was necessary since, if the per- 
son was attractive enough to us, we 
knew we were going to bring him 
in to interview the board as a whole. 


Q. When you came back to Niska- 
yuna, and told the board about all 
the candidates, what happened next? 
SCOTT; We invited the most interest- 
ing ones to Niskayuna and the 
whole board spent at least two hours 


with each man. We had four that we 
brought in. 


Q. Did you pay their expenses? 
NORRIS: Yes. 


Did you use any for- 

mal system of inter- 

viewing, or did you 
all pitch in? 


SCOTT: It was relaxed and informal 
but it followed a pattern. All board 
members raised questions and asked 
for comments in areas of interest to 
them and the result was a searching, 
comprehensive yet balanced inquiry. 

For example, one board member, 
Dr. John Youngblood, being a scien- 
tist, probed each candidate with re- 


spect to the theoretical ,aspects of 
education, its philosophy. He also in- 
quired into curriculum. Ken Emery 
explored guidance and staff utiliza- 
tion. George Sawyer quizzed along 
the line of plant construction and 
maintenance. Mrs. Norris was inter- 
ested in the candidates’ views as to 
the degree of emphasis to be placed 
on science, mathematics, languages, 
English, social studies, the arts. Mr. 
Clark K. Wilson asked for comment 
on relationships of the superintend- 
ent and the community, and on pub- 
lic relations in general. Mr. Charles 
H. Georgi, being an athlete in his 
college days, covered the athletic 
programming and physical education 
and also the industrial arts, such as 
shop. My evaluation dealt with how 
each man would perform his execu- 
tive and administrative duties. Could 
he get the job done through people? 
These same types of questions 
were asked of all candidates so that 
a basis for comparison was available 
when we began the final selection. 
After the last interview, each 
board member was asked “Who do 
you rank first, second, etc.” Com- 
ments as to the “why” for the rank- 
ings came voluntarily and a general 
discussion of each man followed. 
This review consolidated the 
thinking and it soon became appar- 
ent that Dr. Richter met our require- 
ments and was our man, so to speak. 
We had complete agreement on this. 


Q. Had you had any indication as to 
whether Dr. Richter wanted the job? 


SCOTT: We felt he was interested 
but we had nothing firm. Next day, 
after our decision, I flew down to 
where he was vacationing at Cape 
Cod, near Boston. The board had 
come to the conclusion that we 
ought to close the deal fast. I took 
him to lunch and told him that it was 
the board’s considered opinion that 
he was the best man for the district. 
I said I wanted to know what he 
wanted salary-wise in order to come 
up here. He gave me a figure that he 
said it would take for any district 
to pull him away from Newton. I told 
him I thought his price was too high, 
but I would go back to the board 
and report to them. 


Q. Did you plan to pay about the 
same salary as your previous admin- 
istrator? 

SCOTT: We felt that to be competi- 
tive we would have to offer some- 
thing in that range. 





NORRIS: We actually set in our an- 
nouncement of the job opening the 
range in which the starting salary 
would be .. . and this went be- 
yond what Calvin Gross was getting 
when he left, though it was not be- 
yond what he probably would have 
gotten had he stayed with us. In con- 
nection with this, there is a very in- 
teresting point: we asked Dean Vir- 
gil M. Rogers, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, for some suggestions. He rec- 
ommended that the board state the 
salary range only for the beginning 
salary. He felt that with the economy 
and prices going up, we could not 
predict the true top range, that we 
might hamper ourselves. His recom- 
mendation was that we give a range 
only for the beginning salary and 
to have it cover two or three thou- 
sand dollars or more. 


Q. To clarify that, a beginning sal- 
ary would be the salary the admin- 
istrator would earn in his first year? 


NORRIS: Yes. We actually figured the 
starting salary would probably be 
between $12,500 and $16,000 de- 
pending upon the qualifications of 
the person selected. You know, you 
actually have to have some kind of 
a starting salary range if you are go- 
ing to turn to the colleges for recom- 
mendations. Otherwise they don’t 
know which level of people to dip 
into. 


SCOTT: It is as simple as this: If your 
salary range is relatively low, the 
colleges are forced to send you the 
names of their new people, people 
who have left their graduate schools 
only a few years. We have noticed 
that there is a very definite pattern. 
It is like industry—the longer a 
man has been out, and the more he 
has distinguished himself, the higher 
the salary. 


Q. Your spread, you say, went 
higher than your previous adminis- 
trator’s salary. Did you have any 
apprehensions as a board as to com- 
munity reaction to a salary like that? 
ScoTT: Yes..That was one of the 
reasons why the board initially asked 
me not to go above a certain salary 
in contacting Dr. Richter. It was not 
because they didn’t think he was 
worth it . . . it was because of the 
problems that would be generated in 
the area. Most of the other superin- 
tendents were not being paid in that 
range and this might make an island 
out of this community. But when the 

continued on page 74 
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WHY SUPERINTENDENTS GET FIRED 





According to a survey conducted by 
Richard Barnes Kennan, secretary 
of the NEA Defense Commission, over 
400 school superintendents were fired or 
forced to resign in the school year 1957- 
58. He conducted a survey among chief 
state school officers and executive secre- 
taries of state teacher associations to find 
out why these administrators. were dis- 
missed. Replies were received from all but 
three states. Forty different reasons were 
given. Twenty-one of these reasons were 
mentioned only once. The tabulation is 
reproduced below, but it is interesting to 


Times 
mentioned 
Reason for dismissal as cause 
1. Poor public and community 
relations : 28 


2. Incompetence or inefficiency 23 
3. Poor relations with school board 14 
4. Personality conflicts or poor 
personality 12 
5. Moved too fast in advancing 
school plans or programs 
6. Personnel problems or poor staff 
relations 
7. Politics 
8. Financial difficulties 
9 
10 


— 
Oo 


. Lack of clear policies | 
. Lack of leadership 
11. Reorganization of district 
12. immorality 
13. Job outgrew the man 
14. Incompatibility 
15. Integration problems 
16. Insubordination 
17. Chose wrong side in election 
18. Coach lost a track meet or other 
causes related to athletics 
19. Wife talks too much 
20. Uncooperative 
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note Kennan’s overall reaction before 
examining the specifics: “Some stated very 
forcefully that, in their opinion, most of 
the men who failed as superintendents just 
didn’t know how. to get along with other 
people. Just as forcibly stated by others 
was the belief that they had known of.very 
few superintendents who had been fired 
for reasons other than real incompetency 
or inefficiency. Almost as. strongly ex- 
pressed was the belief that the basic factor 


in the majority of cases was a lack of. 
thorough and effective preparation for the. 


complicated, exacting and difficult job.” 


Times 
men 


Reason for dismissal as cause : 


21. Cultural differences— 
race, religion, nationality, etc. 
22. “Status quoers” 
23. Poor discipline 
24. Unprofessional conduct 
25. “Got caught in a crossfire” 
26. Took extreme positions, 
and could not concede 
27. Board membership changed 
28. Failed to supervise 
29. “Just the nature of the job” 
30. Unprepared for the job 
31. “Too teacher minded” 
32. Lack of tact 
33. Moved too slowly 
34. Building program difficulties 
35. School board members with 
“axe to grind” 
36. School board could get someone 
- cheaper 
37. Better qualified man available 
38. “One year town” for 
superintendents 
39. Dissatisfied with monogamy 
40. Tried to straddle issues 
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How five schools use 


Much has been written and said in recent months about the 


value of language laboratories. Now SCHOOL MANAGEMENT takes 
you into districts that actually have installations to find out 
how they are being used, the problems, the costs, the results. 


= = se Language laboratories are 
big news in the educational field to- 
day. Sparked by money made availa- 
ble through the National Defense 
Education Act, schools from one 
end of the nation to the other have 
been exploring them. 

In an earlier article, (The new 
way to teach foreign languages, 
SM Nov., ’58), SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT presented an overall view of 
the different types of installations 
available. Now the editors take you 
into five districts to see exactly how 
laboratories are being used. 

We have asked in each district 
how the labs are scheduled, how 
teachers use them, what they cost, 
how students have reacted and what 
problems still must be solved before 
they reach their full potential. 

We have also posed this theoreti- 
cal question: If my high school had 
no language teacher, could we, 
through the use of a language lab— 
and the possible assistance of a 
teacher of another subject who had 
some familiarity with the language 
—teach a foreign language? 

These questions are answered in 
the following case histories. 


Portable laboratory 


visitor walking into the lan- 

guage laboratory in Snyder, 
Tex., would not notice anything dif- 
ferent from a conventional class- 
room. There would be tables and 
tablet chairs, perhaps a visible tape 
recorder, but that is all. 

Were that same visitor to return 
a few minutes later, at the start of a 
Spanish I class, he would see 45 stu- 
dents and a teacher, all wearing ear- 
phones, working with modern re- 
cording equipment in a full-fledged 
language lab. 

The Snyder operation, now in its 
second year, is an experimental one. 
It has been confined thus far to one 
Spanish I class each year and is clas- 
sified as a “large-group experiment” 
by Project Director William Nesbitt. 

Forty-five students are scheduled 
to learn Spanish at the same time 
each day. Five days a week they 
work in the lab. Students come into 
the standard classroom, set up their 
lab in a matter of minutes, and re- 
turn the equipment they have used 
to its storage place, when the pe- 





riod is over. In this way the class- 
room can be used for varied activi- 
ties during the day, without disrupt- 
ing the laboratory. 

Students sit at tables or in tablet 
chairs, each equipped with a port- 
able outlet jack, (see picture, page 
41). They simply plug their ear- 
phones into the jacks, a tape re- 
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foreign language labs 


corder is also plugged in and the 
laboratory is under way. 

In addition to the tape record- 
ings, the students are taught with 
visual overhead projectors. These 
are used particularly for grammar 
and vocabulary. Both recordings and 
slides are made by the class teacher 
so that the expense involved is held 
to a minimum. 

“We estimate that the tape re- 
corder and related equipment cost 
us about $500,” says Nesbitt. “The 
overhead projector, of course, is 
used by other teachers, too. The 
visual slides for the overhead pro- 
jector, we have found, actually cost 
less, in terms of cost accounting 
than chalk.” 

In order to free teachers to pre- 
pare lessons and work with the in- 
dividual students, Snyder has turned 
to teacher aides and _ third-year 
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Spanish: students to monitor the lab 
much of the time it is in use. At oth- 
er times students are left in the lab 
alone, a practice which has not 
brought about any undesired con- 
sequences. 

When the teacher is in the room, 
she finds there is more time to do 
individual work with slower stu- 
dents, while the faster ones are kept 
busy with the tape. 

One problem that has bothered 
many teachers and administrators 
interested in language labs, is the 
possibility of rigidity in the courses 
resulting from a dependence on pre- 
pared material. 

In Snyder, this has been no prob- 
lem. “The teacher makes the tapes 
as the class progresses,” says Nes- 
bitt. “This allows her to vary her 
teaching day to meet the needs of 
her students. Also, make-up work is 
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much less of a problem, since the 
tapes are available to the students 
at all times. 

“Another advantage we have 
found is that the tapes actually al- 
low a teacher to prepare a lesson 
better suited to the individual needs 
of her classes. For example, suppose 
a teacher in a regular classroom sit- 
uation is discussing a difficult point. 
She cannot tell whether she is mak- 


ing the most effective presentation. 


until she has given it. With the tape 
recordings, a teacher can listen to 
what she is going to say to the stu- 
dents, then make changes where she 
feels they are desirable. 

“Two other factors in favor of the 
language lab must be considered. 
First, we have found that the ear- 
phones seem to cause students to 
pay closer attention to the lessons. 
Second, the lab conserves teacher 


NESBITT 


“The earphones cause students to 
pay closer attention fo the lessons.” 
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time and allows her to spend her 
energies more wisely.” 


Although recordings are now 
made entirely on tape, teachers in 
Snyder are looking forward to an 
opportunity to make disc recordings. 
“Right now, students are free to 
come into the lab during their study 
periods and use the tapes,” Nesbitt 
says. “Even second and third year 
students come in quite frequently to 
do review work. Sometimes we: are 
able to allow a student to take a 
tape home and play it there. If we 
could make standard records, it 
would be possible for more students 
to take them home.” 

Summing up the Snyder experi- 
ence, Nesbitt finds students show- 
ing a greater interest in language 
study and doing better than most of 
their counterparts in statewide tests. 
“I think there is a potential for this 
in districts with no language teach- 
er,” he stated. “Certainly a lab with- 
out a language teacher, would be 
better than no language experience 
at all. I would like to experiment 
with such a set-up, utilizing teachers 
who exhibit a real interest. 

“Time to prepare really good les- 
sons, the equipment to permit effi- 
cient use of both teacher and stu- 
dent time and encouragement to the 
teacher from the administration and 
board, in the form of materials and 
assistance, are extremely important 
to the success of any teaching. Cer- 
tainly teachers blazing new trails. 
such as in the use of language labs. 
need and deserve the full under- 
standing and cooperation of the ad- 
ministration. Without leadership of 
this type, no significant advances in 
education are possible.” 





For the whole class 


gpg High School in Palo 
Alto, Calif., has been operat- 
ing a language lab for one year. It is 
strictly a listening facility and stu- 
dents are not expected to record 
their voices. 

The Palo Alto laboratory cost 
just $1,000. Authorities there warn 
against trying to save money by 
purchasing inexpensive equipment. 
There has been virtually no main- 
tenance on the present equipment, 
a factor which in the long run will 
make the Palo Alto installation less 
expensive than some of the cheaper 
ones that were rejected. 

The lab is being used, at present, 
by the first and second year Spanish 
classes, on an experimental basis. If 
this year’s work proves its value, it 
is expected that other teachers will 
try to use the facilities next year. 

Students use the lab three times a 
week. Recordings are made by the 
teacher who stays in the room dur- 
ing the time it is occupied. All 
students in any given class use the 


lab at the same time, but, because 
all students are working all the time, 
the teacher does find that he has a 
greater amount of time to spend 
with individual students while the 
others are listening to recordings. 

Spanish Teacher Richard Finch 
explains that with the lab he is able 
to “spread myself more thinly,” in- 
volving himself in a variety of ac- 
tivities at the same time. 

However, he admits that making 
the tapes is terribly time consuming 
and a major drawback to the sys- 
tem, perhaps one that has discour- 
aged other teachers from getting 
enthusiastic about it. “Extra time,” 
he says, “should be provided for the 
teacher preparing tapes.” 

Summing up his experiences with 
the lab, Finch feels that the labora- 
tory activities “seem to place more 
of the responsibility for learning 
on the students. We don’t believe, 
however, that the lab can take the 
place of the teacher. It simply en- 
ables him to do a better job.” 


For use in free periods 


ith 690 students involved in 
language studies, (out of a total 
student population of 930), and just 
six available listening posts in the 
language laboratory, teachers in 


“Students have assumed a great 
deal of responsibility.” 


CUNHA 


Roslyn, N. Y. are not able to use 
their lab during regular classroom 
periods. 

Instead they are using it as a 
valuable, and effective, extra teach- 
ing tool. 

“We purchased our language setup 
for about $2,300,” explains Teach- 
er Amadue Cunha. “The big ex- 
pense is the console. We can add 
more booths rather inexpensively. 
One of our faculty members who 
has a talent in that area, rewired the 
sets so that we can use the booths 
in a wider variety of ways. 

“For example, students can listen 
to recordings, as in any lab. They 
can record themselves. They can 
listen to their own recordings imme- 
diately after making them. The 


' teacher can speak to any one booth 
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individually or to all the booths at 
one time. A student might, in some 
cases, Carry On a conversation with 
a teacher, recording both ends of 
the conversation, then play the re- 
cording back to correct his own er- 
rors. 

“Generally, with our limited fa- 
cilities, we send students to the lab 
during the day to read selections 
from books or letters in the privacy 
of the booth. There they lose a lot of 
their shyness. They record these 
sessions themselves, play the records 
back, and, again, learn and correct 
their own mistakes.” 

Since there are not enough facili- 
ties to handle a whole class, the lab 
is used during free periods, not 
during regular language sessions. 
Teachers, when possible, supervise 
the laboratory, but advanced junior 
and senior students have been 
trained to handle the equipment and 
they keep the room open when a 
language teacher is not available. 

The faculty has been particularly 
pleased by student reaction to the 
facilities. “They have assumed a 
great deal of responsibility in its 
use,” says Cunha. “This has cut 
down greatly on our supervision du- 
ties. We have had just one incident 
of improper use during the year.” 

The lab this year has been used 
primarily for remedial work for 
slower students but faculty mem- 
bers at Roslyn do not feel that it 
should be so limited. “Our major 
problem,” says Cunha, “is time. 
Time to prepare recordings. Time to 
work with students individually. 
Time to really learn all the possibili- 
ties inherent in this equipment. 
Each teacher has the lab assigned 
to him about three times a week, but 
only six students can actually use 
the equipment at any one time. 

“There are such unlimited possi- 
bilities for this kind of equipment. If 
we could afford to allow one teacher 
to just work with the lab, for a year, 
free from all other assignments, 
making recordings, working with 
the students, investigating its possi- 
bilities, it would be wonderful. We 
want to expand our laboratory, nat- 
urally. But whether, even with more 
listening posts, we would want to 
schedule classes, in it, is a ques- 
tion we still haven’t answered. It 
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Outlet jacks shown on table (above) make the Snyder installation completely 
portable. Teacher is able to work with individuals, whole class, even leave room. 


may well be that using the lab as we 
are using it now—allowing students 
to work in it during their free time 
—is best. 

“You have asked whether it 
would be possible for a school lack- 
ing a language teacher to use a lab 
to teach a language with, perhaps, a 


teacher of another subject who 
knew the language, helping out. Off 
hand, I would be inclined to say yes. 
There are such unlimited possibili- 
ties for original work with the labs. 


Given a teacher who was interested — 


and who used a little ingenuity, I 
think it could be done.” 


Questions and answers 


alt Whitman High School, in 

South Huntington, N. Y., has 
had its language lab in operation 
since last September. So far it is 
composed of nine booths, four with 
recording facilities. When it is com- 
pleted, seven more booths will be 
added and all will have recording 
and listening equipment. 

All students taking German, 
French or Spanish get into the lab 
once a week in a regular class, but 
because of the limited facilities they 
may get no more than 15 minutes of 
actual use of the equipment. 

Altogether, Walt Whitman has 
350 modern language students, 
taught by five teachers. Each teacher 
has the lab assigned to her classes 
one day a week. 

Since most classes range between 


16 and 25 students, teachers divide 
them to use the lab. Thus, a maxi- 
mum of nine students can listen at 
one time, while the balance of the 
class does regular class room work. 

“Of course,” says Language Co- 
ordinator Genevieve Jonte, “when 
we want students to record, our fa- 
cilities are even more limited. What 
we usually do is this: We bring in 
eight students at a time. All listen to 
the same questions on tape, but only 
four can answer them. When those 
four have finished—answering takes 
only two or three minutes—we 
move the four who have been lis- 
tening to the speaking booths, and 
bring four new students into the 
room to listen. That way each stu- 
dent gets a chance to hear the ques- 
tions twice, once when he can think 
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about his answer and once when he 
must reply.” 

Most of the recordings are made 
by the school’s language teachers, 
but they do use some commercial 
tapes. “For example, we have re- 
cordings of the Comedie Francaise 
reading Moliere and others called 
‘La Vie Francaise’ which are just 
records of conversations between 
three or four people from different 
parts of France,” says Miss Jonte. 
“It gives the students a chance to 
hear French as it is really spoken.” 

The school’s equipment cost $2,- 
000 and new equipment, still to 
come, will more than double that. 
“If we had bought the console first, 
it would have been less expensive in 
the long run,” Miss Jonte reports. 
“But with the limited amount we 
had, we bought the most we could 
get for the least. It’s not the eco- 
nomical way to do things.” 

Although the lab is definitely im- 
proving student work in languages, 
(“There is a general improvement 
in pronunciation, accenting and in- 
tonation which we find transferred 
to the regular classroom”), it is not 
a time-saver for the teachers. “In 
the first place,” Miss Jonte states, 
“we do not feel that we can leave 
the equipment untended. Then, we 
have a heavy teaching load, and 
now we must add recording to that. 
Further, unless we can get a whole 
class into a lab at once, we’re not 
even free of. traditional teaching 
when the lab is being used. 

“Actually time is our big prob- 
lem. We don’t find time to record. 
No district should go into this blind- 
folded. It’s a lot of work. The ad- 
ministration must give you a lot of 
support. For example, we feel that 
we could use the time we now 
spend supervising study halls better, 
if we could be making recordings.” 

How do students react to the 
lab? “They seem to like it very 
much. They like the comparison 
that they can make between their 
Own pronunciation and what they 
hear. They like the element of con- 
centration. Poorer students find it a 
little easier and some seem to do 
much better in the lab. It’s too soon 
to know what carryover there will 
be, however.” 

Asked whether a district without 
a language teacher would be able to 
teach a language through use of the 
lab, Miss Jonte gave a very em- 
phatic no. “There would be no real 
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understanding of the problems that 
students were having with learning 
the language,” she points out. 
“There’s no difference between that 
and just going out and buying com- 
mercial records to play at home. It 
just doesn’t work. These labs are not 
a substitute for a teacher. They’re 
not a panacea for all teaching prob- 
lems. They’re a tool, a good one in 
the hands of a good teacher. 

“I would say this. If a school had 
a teacher who spoke a foreign lan- 
guage and was interested, it might 
form a club, using a tape recorder 





as a tool. But this is not teaching the 
language in a formal sense. 

“Let me make one last point, 
This is largely experimentation with 
us and we don’t know all the an- 
swers yet. But I’m all for the labs 
because they tie in sc well with the 
idea of being able to use a foreign 
language, and that, after all, is the 
reason we’re teaching it. 

The labs are expensive, but that 
shouldn’t worry anyone. School 
boards don’t worry about buying ex- 
pensive football uniforms. And they 
wear out in a year.” 


After three years of use 


Greenwich, Conn., was one of the first districts to turn to language 
labs. Under the guidance of Rudolph Oblom, department chairman, the 
district investigated nearby college installations, then constructed a 
24-post laboratory using a single broadcasting channel. 

The laboratory has been in operation for three years. “Language labs 
are not a labor-saving device,” Mr. Oblom warns. “They are a device to 
increase the effectiveness of your teaching. But you have to learn how to 
use them. If you don’t, they’re a waste of time.” 

In the following tape-recorded interview, Mr. Oblom tells of the 
experience of his staff in using the lab, the difficulties that have been 
encountered and his district’s ideas for the future. 


Q. How long have you had a Ian- 
guage laboratory in Greenwich? 

OBLOM: We have had the lab in op- 
eration for three full years. It con- 
sists of 24 listening stations in 12 
booths. We would have preferred 
to have had just one listening post 
to each booth, but we were limited 
by the area we had available. We 
preferred to have two in a booth and 
be able to accommodate a whole 
class, rather than limit our accom- 
modations to just a part of a class. 


Q. When you say listening stations, 
you mean places where students lis- 
ten through ear phones? 

OBLOM: Yes. We play a tape on a 
tape recorder in a closet in this 
room. The sound is amplified to 24 
pairs of ear phones. The students 
cannot be distracted by any extrane- 
ous outside noises. As things stand 
now, we’ are just sending out one 
tape at a time. However, we are 
wired so that as many as six tapes 
could be played at one time to any 
one class. The limitations at this 


moment are in the fact that we just 
have one amplifier. If we ever got 
around to putting in other amplifi- 
ers we might for example, set it up 
so that some students could use the 
lab on a library basis, doing home- 
work by listening to selected tapes. 


Q. How many students do you have 
using the lab? 

OBLOM: We have some 750 students 
taking languages. We use the lab for 
Latin, French, German and Span- 
ish. 


Q. How long is the equipment in 
use during the day? Is it in use all 
the time? 
OBLOM: Well, we have 35 periods a 
week in which to use the equipment. 
Five days, seven periods a day. The 
first period on Monday I schedule 
no class. I come in and just check 
things over and maybe get a chance 
to try out some new tapes in which 
I am interested. So I simply set that 
one period aside. 
As far as is possible I have sched- 
continued on page 70 
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PUBLIC 
ONC) 
POLL? 


Voters who are hostile to your schools usually make the 


loudest noises. But how can you prove that a vocal minor- 


ity doesn’t represent “public opinion’? Here’s what two 


districts have done to measure their educational climate. 


= w= a In the average school dis- 
trict, the voices hostile to the schools 
usually ring loud and clear. Some- 
times they are an accurate reflection 
of public opinion. More often, it’s 
simply a case of the “antis” having 
the natural advantage that goes 
with being on the offensive. 

But how can a school official be 
sure? 


Gauging public opinion 

There are several ways for the 
administration to take the pulse of 
the community. One is to listen to 
individual comments, criticisms and 





Carlsbad, N. M., school authori- 
ties did the job themselves. Their 
reason for conducting a survey was 
their underlying belief that the par- 
ents and patrons of the community 
should be involved in planning the 
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praise, in order to get the “feel” of 
public thinking. Some superintend- 
ents—particularly when they are 
new in the community—claim suc- 
cess for this simple method. But it 
has severe limitations. More often 
than not, the people with the special 
axes to grind have greater impact. 
Still another method, tried by 
many districts, is to invite the pub- 
lic to express its opinions in letters 
or ‘at open meetings. Here, again, 
it is the people with a compelling 
point to make who dominate. 
Finally, the school board and ad- 
ministration can undertake a com- 


educational program of the schools, 
as well as financing its operation. 
They wanted to find out what the 
community expected from its schools 
and how well the schools were meet- 
ing the needs that were expressed. 


prehensive poll of public opinion 
using a scientific sample and a pro- 
fessionally constructed question- 
naire. Districts that have tried it, 
have found the latter method to be 
most successful and revealing. This 
kind of job can be handled in two 
ways: the district can devise, dis- 
tribute and tabulate a survey of its 
own; or, if the cost is within reason, 
the board can retain an independ- 
ent research company to conduct a 
survey with no possible taint of bias. 

In the two case histories reported 
below, each of these latter alterna- 
tives is covered. 


Carlsbad’s do-it-yourself experience 


Before designing their question- 
naire, they shook down the subjects 
to be covered until five basic ques- 
tions were left: 

1. What do you expect the 
schools to accomplish? 
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2. How well are the schools per- 
forming their services? 

3. What greater emphasis of ex- 
isting services is needed? 

4. In what specific subject matter 
areas is more attention required? 

$5. What additional school serv- 
ices are needed? 


It was agreed that the ideal way 
to conduct an opinion poll would be 
to secure the opinions of the entire 
district population. In the case of 
Carlsbad, that would have meant a 
survey of the parents of 8,000 boys 
and girls—a prohibitively expensive 
operation. A study of research tech- 
niques revealed that most authorities 
in the field felt that a 4% sample of 
a given population is sufficient to 
determine the opinion of the entire 
population. This meant, simply, that 
if the opinion of 4% of a given 
group of people was known, the re- 
sults would be approximately the 
same as the results if all were con- 
tacted. The 4% sample, of course, 
had to be a true cross section, in- 
cluding individuals on a percentage 
basis from all walks of life within 
the community. 

Using the 4% criteria, school of- 
ficials knew that, since the district 
served 8,000 students, parents of 
320 had to be polled. Therefore, a 
total of 926 questionnaires were 
sent out on a random sample basis 
in hope that at least the 320 quota 
would be returned. Actually, 461 re- 
turns, representing 1,023 children, 
were received. 


Building the questionnaire 


The questionnaire was developed 
on a cooperative basis by Carlsbad 
school personnel. The first drafts 
were evaluated and revised by the 
administrative staff, the principals’ 
conference, various school groups 
and the board of education. The re- 
sulting form, containing 87 ques- 
tions, was then submitted to a pilot 
study in which 25 mothers partici- 


A 


pated. Observers of the pilot study 
found that the average time taken 
to fill out the questionnaire was 13 
minutes. Upon completion, the 
questionnaire was discussed > with 
these mothers. Each question was 
studied individually, and discussed 
on the basis of usefulness and clar- 
ity. Revisions were once again 
made, after which the questionnaire 
was distributed. 

The questionnaire was so de- 
signed that a parent could answer 
each question as it pertained to 
each of his children. Divided into 
six parts, it endeavored to secure 
the following information: 


Part 1. The quality of the total 
returns, revealing whether or not 
all grade levels, economic and so- 
cial groups within the community 
were represented. 

Part 2. General information in 
regard to attitudes toward the 
schools. 

Part 3. Attitudes toward the cur- 
riculum, as a guide to future plan- 
ning. 

Part 4. Attitudes toward teachers 
and administrators, their qualifica- 
tions and their work. 

Part 5. Attitudes toward student 
behavior and achievement. 

Part 6. Attitudes toward specific 
areas of the school program. 


Self-addressed return envelopes 
were enclosed with the question- 
naires. The actual tabulation of the 
questionnaires was handled by in- 
terested mothers from the various 
attendance areas within the school 
system. It took a total of approxi- 
mately 300 hours to do the job. 
Survey results and summary were 
compiled and presented by Dr. 
Howard Melton, Carlsbad’s direc- 
tor of instruction. 


Results of the survey 


A partial sampling of all the an- 
swers received (see page 45), 
quickly established that the return 





was representative of all groups 
within the community. School offi- 
cials felt satisfied with the results. 

School authorities drew _ three 
main conclusions from their analysis 
of the returns. First, it could be 
clearly demonstrated that Carlsbad 
citizens wanted modern, high qual- 
ity education for their children. Sec- 
ond, it could be observed that the 
community was knowledgeable on, 
and concerned with, school prob- 
lems. Finally, the school board and 
professional staff were found to be 
almost completely acceptable to all 
segments of the population. 

In specific areas, these were some 
of the more important results: 

1. Very few parents felt their 
children were getting too much 
homework. In fact, the weight of 
opinion seemed to indicate a desire 
for more evening study. 

2. On the question of homogene- 
ous grouping, 40% were clearly in 
favor of grouping by achievement 
and ability. Another 12% favored 
grouping in general. Another 33% 
favored heterogeneous grouping, 
with ability grouping within the 
class. Only a little over 14% fa- 
vored “flexibility.” 

3. Discipline was not a problem 
in the school according to 71% of 
the parents. 

4. In the matter of grading and 
reporting practices, almost 60% 
were satisfied, 14% wanted more 
teacher-parent conferences, and 
23% were dissatisfied, in one way 
or another, with what they knew 
about their children’s progress. 


A 23-page summary of the re- 
sults, which detailed the answers to 
every question, was mailed to mem- 
bers of the community. School offi- 
cials plan to repeat the public opin- 
ion poll periodically, although it is 
anticipated that future surveys will 
be briefer in nature, covering one 
phase of the educational program 
at a time. 


The University City experience 


By RICHARD M. WEISS 


Communications assistant 
University City, Mo. 
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The initial impetus for our public 
opinion survey came from members 
of the University City, Mo. Board 


of Education who were impressed 


with reports of similar projects un- 
dertaken in other parts of the United 
States. The board and administra- 

continued on page 66 
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A SAMPLING OF SURVEY RESULTS FROM CARLSBAD 


Part 1. Personal Information 


Who filled out this questionnaire? 


NE. 5: GaSe eseees haan ess cee bebe 52.9% 
PE suis eichs4oedaarntenetade sea pees 45.5% 
EE 456006040064 cameenoebens 1.4% 
| have children in the following grades: 
PFand1...... 12.5% T Siccuveauhs 7.1% 
| SP eee 10.3% - yu veew ears 9.3% 
D ixveseeuks if ae Serer 8.2% 
Rete eee a fee Peer 5.3% 
DS ssntadwcened ee” Be “‘aknaveeeandwe 3.1% 
rey ee a Pere 4.4% 
Do you live in the city limits? 

Yes—80.2% No—19.7% 


Part 2. General Information 


How well are you satisfied with your schools? 


SEE ccindassackstadiaesrwecetsSeus 53.3% 
More satisfied than dis-satisfied .......... 34.6% 
More dis-satisfied than satisfied .......... 6.1% 
PEE a'o-o 0 und-eneotswniwmews eek 4.2% 
Fe GOD iid dee eekadnischbanndesevet 1.2% 
Do you think your child is learning as well as 
he could? 

ME cinGiuie tt bb ena taee tenes eadeweers 47% 
FO WE cove cece casdsereavsanewain 35.3% 
PO SOG GEE 5 bce cccecdees sseccovvnets 7.7% 
Ee eT re rer rer Tee 9.5% 
PEP GOOD «ccc ecesdtececescadonseuses 3% 


Part 3. Curriculum Information 


To what extent do you think your school’s cur- 
riculum should attempt to develop children emo- 
tionally, socially and physically as well as in- 


tellectually? 

EE cards i ot Bhkrdae ae poe Ch ewaS 31.9% 
Quite a bit ..... ase bite eee ate oaenndl 21.8% 
FE re CO rey 39.1% 
A eee We as Manele atan asses ha eet 2.8% 
PMN 8 paces dkae vente ivbentenss 4.1% 


For which children do you feel your school 
should design an extra-curriculum program? 
(Clubs, athletic, recreational, etc.) 


Per ie GI ik viindoe heed sk suewcseye es 26.2% 
For all children who desire to participate .. 53.7% 
For the best performers in each area ...... 2.2% 


For those financially able to participate .... 2.5% 
Should not be concerned about extra-cur- 

ricula activities at-all .... ccc cccccccceces 2.1% 
Woo De WI ci isp ceee vince veda we 12.9% 
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Part 4. Administrator and Teacher 
Information 


How well are you satisfied with the performance 
of your administrators? 


EE hi ss dw ieee kman eens on owe 57.9% 
More satisfied than dis-satisfied .......... 31.2% 
More dis-satisfied than satisfied .......... 4.3% 
IEEE 5 d0'd 05-0 gthad's ee den lieth 1.8% 
PEE Sa wis un oaeaden diva sapaeae 4.6% 


Do you feel free to go to your administrators 
in regard to pupil and school problems? 


WE hs ok orn 0S 6a coe ee eee 70.6% 
SPT eer te eee re eee 12.8% 
| sometimes wonder if | am welcome ...... 8.6% 
PR ss rere 1.9% 
fe ee eee, eee 5.9% 


(Similar questions were asked in reference to teachers 
with comparative results.) 


Part 5. Student Information 


On the average does your child spend too much 
or too little time on homework each day? 

My child is overburdened with homework .. 2.3% 
My child probably has more homework than 
nj MEE 4.4% 
My child has about the right amount of 


ROE ys «vad akinesia dads <eneeaee 46.6% 


My child might profit from more homework . 29.1% 
My child definitely needs more homework .. 9.2% 
POR SEN «6 vs edincd s¥o0ekenseneceneed 8.1% 


How do you feel about the discipline in your 
school? 


| feel that discipline is good ........... 45.3% 
| feel that discipline is fairly good ...... 26.0% 
| feel that we need improvement in disci- 

DETER Dee Te eee part 18.1% 
| feel that discipline is poor ............. 4.4% 
| have no opinion on this .............6-. 6% 


Part 6. General School Information 


Do you think your schools make adequate plans 
to meet the demands of increased enrollments? 


They plane 00ry WHE oo ck cc cccc ccc cwscss 59.5% 
They usually make plans ..............6. 18.6% 
They sometimes do not plan ...........4+ 8% 
They do not make adequate plans ........ 1.3% 
t Sem GROW |. iid cote etevet ess whew 17.5% 


Do you favor legislation for the operation of a 
junior college program? 


| PUNE BOVET own ve cee cn disctg eee 47.2% 
| am inclined to favor ..........-0seeee 28.7% 
OE I ons dev icchivs eves cnneuens 19.3% 
1 am inclined to oppose ..........+.20008 3.4% 
lam strongly opposed ............+ee008 1.1% 
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So you think you're 
too small for 


PUNCH-CARD METHODS ? 


Punch-card service bureaus now make it feasible for even the 
smallest district to mechanize its clerical work. Here’s how 
Coos Bay, Ore., does it. 


= s s Most school districts can’t 


A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 





afford to rent or buy their own 
punch-card equipment. Nor do 
they have enough clerical work to 
keep equipment busy on a full- 
time basis. Yet any district can 
reap the benefits of a mechanized 
student accounting system. How? 


Through the use of a service bureau. 

Marshfield Senior High School is 
a case in point. The Coos Bay, 
Ore., school (enrollment: 1,300) 
is too small to operate its own 
punch-card machinery. 

Instead it relies extensively on 
the Service Bureau Corporation (an 


IBM subsidiary) in Portland, 231 
miles away. Its cards are processed 
there and the school district is 
billed only for the time it actually 
uses the bureau’s equipment and 
for other necessary clerical work. 
Cards are returned within two 
days. 


Each teacher has a card for every student he instructs. Grades and absences are easily marked with a pencil stroke. 

















| INSTRQCTEPNS OR PROPER USE OF CARD 
This “5 ill m sed to grepare student reports throug ope the -~ ms 
t i i Please tain revievithese instructions prior to grad#ng stu i i 
1. When marking grades, ALWAYS USE ANggLECTROGRAPHIC ABNCIL. 


2. Note the division of the MARK SENSE area™by grading period. Be coal you are in f. proper 























{> s30S40cHRIS ST ENSEN VELODOA. F2NCS S102 717 YE ING 
STUDENT C NT NAME pee AB rca oon no | “SUBJECT m2 | 
STUDENT MASTER CARD COLUMN LAYOUT (URCC)——_>|s6 ADDRESS _ a este? PHONE 72 Bi 
FIRST om aL QUARTER 
4 eae SCHOL| — ABSENT 


om Oe 3 


column for the gurrent pesiod. The first four (4) columns are tg be used at the end of the first (1st) CB> “-. yt rmce! CB CU ener an. —B-) 
ond third (3rd) @parters dily. The last six (6) columns are to bused at the endif the first (1st) and § i | a 22 
second (2nd) semesters only —S $935 =o 5E3D¢3> “cDice>D 
i Make @firm, cleaf|mark in each columgy Mark within the proper box. : NC GRADE ~ "NO GRADE | ; t } | ay 3 3 
4. Do nofleave a column blank. a ea onic — — | 
5. not make more than one mark in anygvertical column. o> =hS. 1 D> -4>¢45@ | 
6. * have a student in any class for wh®&m you have no IBM cord, use a blank = | complete i 4 | 
all of the sections across the top of the card. Do this in INK. Do not use your electrographic pencil —F = c 5: = Cc 5 IFES CE>| 
I this process. ‘i i i i | i 5 3} 
a yea Ts om ch CES ear ! 
PLEASE DO NOT BEND, FOLD, STAPLE OR CuT fis 18m CARD 4 iG | 16 6) 
eee 2 Ceti Ciacci 
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<P omen se merce coos 
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By JOHN BURLES, School board member, Coos Bay, Ore. 


This arrangement has worked out 
profitably. Marshfield’s initial pro- 
gram—designed to test the efficiency 
of the punch-card method in proc- 
essing school data—was a limited 
one. The results were so encourag- 
ing, however, that only a_ few 
months after the program was 








launched, it was expanded to in- 
clude a variety of student schedul- 
ing jobs. 


The system in action 


Marshfield decided to start with 
report cards. Last October, the 
school sent its enrollment files to 


Students receive cards from home- 
room teacher or they may be mailed 
directly to their homes. 


Portland. There the Service Bureau 
punched a master card for each 
student. Included on the card was 
his name, address, class, homeroom 
number, telephone, date of birth 
and distance from school. 
Curriculum cards were prepared 
next, with a stack of cards for each 
subject. Data listed on these cards 
included: teacher’s name, subject 
title, period and room number. The 
Service Bureau then imprinted on 
these cards, the name, sex, home- 
room, class and code of each stu- 
dent taking the course. The master 
cards for each student and the cur- 
riculum cards for each subject were 
then merged so that each student 
card was grouped with cards for 


each subject being taken by the 


pupil. 

At the end of the grade report 
period, the teacher—using an elec- 
trographic pencil—merely marked 
a student’s scholastic grade, citizen- 
ship mark and number of days ab- 


Each student receives his grade on this slip. Each of his courses and teachers. are listed, along with grades, absences. 
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COOS BAY PUBLIC SCHOOLS — DISTRICT 9C, COOS BAY, OREGON OFFICE. Cory 
STUDENT GRADE REPORT 1 
i 8 | QUARTER QUARTER |semesTeR A! 
TO THE PARENT OR GUARDIAN OF: ‘weal F SUBJECT TITLE Scho Citiaen- Tinss Schol- [Citizen] Times A FS PE TEACHER a! 
ANDERSON KEN 11/1) CHEMISTRY "| B | B |S B| B| 1; MONKS | 2 
ee REPORT INDICATES THE STUDENT'S —! 2 SPANISH 3-4 | B Ss B Ss Cc B 1 LONG waa 
| GRADES ARE BASED ON CLASS. PARTICIPA. | 3 ADVANCED MAT B! S B/S -| C! B, 1) MARTIN 
[CITIZENSHIP MARKS INDICATE ATTITUDE | 4|U S HISTORY | A/S A\S A: Aj 1) ZEHNTNE 
| AND BEHavior. ta :5}H& PE 5-6 |A/{S AS B) Ai 1) HALISKI 
“To CONTACT ANY TEACHER OR THE PRIN. ' 6 ENGLISH 5-6 |B/S 8} S| 1) B Bi 1) LIMBERG 
| OR BY CALLING CONGRESS 7-6S515. 
| 
(DO WE HAVE YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS? IF NOT,PLEASE NOTIFY SCHOOL) PERIOD ENDING = | Q], 23 FIRST SEMESTER 
TO THE PARENT OF: 
ANDERSON KEN 96 sees 





SCHOLASTIC 


+ AVERAGE WORK 


onu> 


REQUIREMENTS ONLY 


- MASTERY OF SUBJECT E - SUB-STANDARD QUALITY S - SATISFACTORY ATTITUDE 
- GOOD QUALITY WORK F - FAILURE 
1 - INCOMPLETE U . UNSATISFACTORY CON- 
+ COMPLETED MINIMUM W- WITHDRAWN 


CITIZENSHIP 


AND BEHAVIOR 


DUCT, UNCOOPEAATI' & 
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New 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
BLANKET BONDS 

could have 
softened 
these blows 








These actual cases of dishonesty 
among school officials indicate very 
clearly the advisability of bonding 
all personnel in positions of trust. 
Designed to meet the specific 
needs of school systems, large or 
small, Aetna Casualty’s new School 
System Blanket Bonds are the busi- 
nesslike way to safeguard your 
school funds and property. They can 
be written to cover any employees 
— even students. The cost averages 
only about 30¢ per person per year. 


Write for free 
booklet on 
Blanket Bonding 
For School Systems 


Storonee 





ede Tt ae 


Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (J), Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name. 





Addr 





City. 


State. 
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(Circle number 700 for more information) 
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sent under the proper heading on 
his subject card (see illustration). 

After the cards are marked they 
are returned to the Service Bureau, 
where the cards are punched and 
grade reports are prepared. When 
these grade reports (actually report 
cards) are sent back to Marshfield, 
grades for all subjects have been 
collated and they are so arranged 
that they may be distributed by the 
homeroom teacher to his pupils or 
mailed directly to the parent (see 
illustration). Sufficient copies are 
also supplied for office use, for the 
homeroom teacher acting as coun- 
selor and for the permanent record. 

What does the new punch-card 
method mean to Marshfield’s teach- 
ers in terms of reduced record- 
keeping time? Plenty. Before the 
procedure was adopted, teachers 
would spend 20 to 30 minutes of 
each class period on report card 
day marking cards for their stu- 
dents. 

Now all cards are marked out- 
side of the class period with no loss 
of teaching time. What’s more, 
many teachers report that they are 
able to mark all cards for the quar- 
terin less than an hour! 


By-products 


Punch-cards have also enabled 
Marshfield to break another im- 
portant clerical bottleneck. Under 
the school’s former procedure, it 
was impossible for the office staff to 
compile alphabetical listings of stu- 
dents (by class) who failed one or 
more subjects and have them avail- 
able for use when needed. Lack of 
time also prevented the staff from 
compiling a roster of students earn- 
ing incomplete grades. 

The new setup provides this in- 
formation as a by-product. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all of this data gets back 
to Marshfield at the same time that 
the grade reports are returned. 

Encouraged by the success of its 
punch-card program, Marshfield is 
now using it to schedule students 
into classes for the upcoming school 
year. 

In a nutshell, the method being 
utilized is as follows: Course selec- 
tions for each student are marked 
on his master card. When these are 
collected and forwarded to the 
Service Bureau, an acurate tally of 
all the students seeking registration 
in each class is immediately avail- 
able. (Under the school’s discarded 





arrangement, the tallying of regis- 
tration cards took a minimum of 
two weeks and required the assist- 
ance of a whole host of clerks.) 

Once the master schedule is es- 
tablished, the process of assigning 
students to classes moves into high 
gear. One capable clerk, under the 
direction of the vice principal, can 
schedule all 1,300 students in just 
three days. Required to do the job 
last summer: three staff members, 
working eight hours a day, for two 
weeks. 

Aside from lending a new effi- 
ciency to the reporting of grades 
and student scheduling, punch- 
cards are paying off at Marshfield 
in still another way. The system has 
made it possible for the office to 





Another district, Urbana, III., farms 
out punchings and listings of machine- 
scored test data to local businesses at 
an hourly rate. The district uses hours 
when each company’s accounting ma- 
chines are idle. Main drawback: 
There may be periods when no ma- 
chines are readily available to the 
schools, a circumstance which could 
delay grade reporting for many days. 





provide every teacher with a com- 
plete, reliable class roll on the open- 
ing day of the new term. 

Six years ago, office personnel 
spent considerable time during the 
summer drawing up class rolls. Nu- 
merous schedule changes, though, 
completely negated their efforts. On 
opening day in September, the rolls 
were only 50% correct. 

Since then, no further attempt 
has been made to provide teachers 
with rolls on the morning school 
reopens. Now, however, thanks to 
punch-cards, previous difficulties 
have been eliminated. Relying on 
the speed of its new method, on 
the Friday before Marshfield re- 
opens this fall, late registration 
cards will be forwarded to the 
Portland Service Bureau. 

Teachers will be provided with 
multiple copies of each student’s 
program and multiple copies of an 
up-to-date roll, in alphabetical se- 
quence for each teacher and for 
each section when school opens on 
Monday. End 

For more information on this service, 


circle number 860 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 
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EXPLORATIONS 


EDUCATION 


On placement in a. 
track system | | 


On the value of an 
extra five minutes © 


On junior high school 9 


The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better 
utilizing staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher 
Education Committee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


DISTRICT OFFERS ALL STUDENTS 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO FAIL 


ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT problems facing districts 
interested in establishing ability grouping, or track pro- 
grams, is choosing the students to enter each track. 

“We do not wish to be God,” is the way Robert 
Yerby, coordinator of La Puente, Calif.’s recommended 
program, puts it. 

In order to avoid this possibility, La Puente has of- 
fered all its students the opportunity to take courses in 
its “PR” classes, its accelerated, enriched program. 

If a student expresses a desire to take course in the 
advanced program, La Puente offers him the opportu- 
nity to make an application for admission. Thus, from 
the start, students must show some initiative or they 
cannot enter. 

“Certainly a student must show desire—a_ willing- 
ness to participate,” says Yerby. “To this end, we re- 
quire that he make application, submit three, letters of 
recommendation, write a brief essay expressing his 
wishes to participate and meet with a panel of teachers 
on a Saturday morning for a personal interview. 

“In addition to this, we use a point system to evalu- 
ate the applicant. He must show academic excellence. 
We allow 10 points for a C average in his academic 
subjects, 20 for a B and 30 for an A. Forty points is a 
suggested minimum cut-off point for admission to the 
program. 

“We also allow 10 points for every year in excess of 
his grade-placement on the California Achievement 
Test. Thus, if a student receives B grades and scores 
two points above his grade-placement in achievement, 
he will have the necessary point total, regardless of IQ. 

“The latent performer is allowed one point for each 
point above 100 in the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. As an example, a student with poor scholarship 
but with an IQ of 125 would be allowed 25 points for 
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this and it would only be necessary to show a year-and- 
a-half above grade placement in achievement, or a C- 
plus average in scholarship, or any combination of these 
two, to be admitted.” 

La Puente authorities make a point of the fact that 
their requirements are not as stringent as those advo- 
cated by some authorities—and that they are not de- 


pendent upon IQ as the major test of ability. “An in- — 


telligence quotient of 110 or 115, and good motivation 
will more than make up for a higher IQ,” says Yerby. 

The advanced program at La Puente is now in its 
second year and the spectre of “divisiveness” which 
had bothered many teachers, has not appeared. All 
students accept the members of the faster classes and 
the student body has recently elected a “PR” member 
as president and another as president of the girls’ 
league. Authorities there believe that this lack of dis- 
sidence is due, in part at least, to their admissions pro- 
cedures. : 

Reported by Robert Yerby, coordinator of the rec 
ommended program, La Puente, Calif. 


GIVE ME FIVE MINUTES MORE, 
ONLY FIVE MINUTES MORE 


THESE WORDS TO A SONG POPULAR a few years ago, are 
being sung again by teachers in Long Beach, N. Y. But 
their interest in the extra five minutes is purely peda- 
gogical, not romantic. 

The Long Beach schools have added the five min- 
utes in question to the length of each period in the 
seven period day, meaning that most students in the 
system get an extra 35 minutes of teaching, five days a 
week. 

“Last year, when there was all this Sputnik furor,” 
says Superintendent David Salten, “I went to a state 


. conference that suggested that we should lengthen the 
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continued 


time children are in school by cutting out some holi- 
days, shortening Christmas recess, etc. 

“I felt there was merit in the idea of lengthening 
the teaching time. After all, we feel that everything we 
are teaching, particularly in the elementary curriculum, 
is important. There’s little now being taught that can 
be taken out. But the requirements of today demand 
that we teach even more. There is a good deal of evi- 
dence, for instance, that we should be teaching foreign 
languages in the third grade. If there is more to be 
added to the curriculum, and nothing to be taken out, 
you must find some more time in which to teach.” 

Salten proposed lengthening the year by deleting 





holidays, but the teachers objected to this plan and in- 
stead made the counter proposal that each period be 
lengthened five minutes. “Actually,” says Salten, 
“They’re giving us much more time this way than they 
would if we cut out the holidays.” 

Salten had been working on a commission studying 
educational television when the proposal was made and 
he had learned from that medium how much even an 
extra minute can mean. “You miss a lot you can have 
if you lengthen a period,” he says. “You have an op- 
portunity to clinch a subject.” 

The new schedule was instituted in Long Beach last 
fall, with spectacular results. One eighth-grade social 
studies teacher found that his five classes were, by mid- 
March, three to four weeks ahead of where his students 
had been the year before. A mathematics teacher found 
that he had covered the year’s work by mid-April, was 
able to move on to the next year’s work. And these were 
not unusual cases. Throughout the system, classes were 
either ahead of schedule or were doing work they had 
never been able to tackle in previous years. 

Lengthening the school day (students attend school 
five hours and 50 minutes each day) has not both- 
ered the students at all, Salten reports. “We have en- 
countered no cases of fatigue as a result of the length- 
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Here’s what we're doing in our district 

SUBMITTED BY TITLE 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ADDRESS CITY STATE 

RETURN TO: Explorations in Education © School Management ® 22 W. Putnam Ave ® Greenwich, Conn. 
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ened day,” he says. “In Europe they’ve been working | 


students harder than this for years.” 

One other advantage to the lengthened day: It does- 
n’t cost anything. Many schools have rejected length- 
ening the school year because each extra day the 
schools are open is expensive in terms of maintenance, 
salaries and other costs. The Long Beach plan gets 
around this. 

Reported by Superintendent David Salten, Long 
Beach, N. Y. 


READING ABILITY DETERMINES 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPING 


THE LAKEWOOD, N. J. PUBLIC SCHOOLS are organized on 


the six-three-three plan and we are in the process of | 





| 


developing a reading program in the junior high school | 
in which we group thechildren homogeneously by | 
reading achievement levels and leave them in that | 


group for all of their junior high school program. 
We have found it most difficult to obtain secondary 
teachers who are skilled in teaching reading. Most such 
teachers are not trained to teach reading and do not 
have the desire to do so. For this reason we have 
grouped our children homogeneously according to the 
reading level achievement and have our children at- 


tend reading classes taught by teachers skilled in the | 


subject. Whenever a child in our junior high school 
program demonstrates, through testing, that he has 


achieved a reading skill sufficient to be successful in | 


the senior high school, he is not required to take further 
instruction in reading. However, the English teachers 
at this point correlate reading in the literature program. 
Those participating in our junior high school reading 
program must finish a basic reading program and, after 
this has been concluded, the program is enriched by 
supplementary books. These may be part of another 
reading series or graded materials from the library. 
We have found that this program helps us to provide 
challenging reading material for better pupils and we 
are at present working on a program to place the very 
lowest group in a self-contained classroom with a spe- 


cial teacher. This group would be taught the basic | 


fundamentals and the group would be small enough 
to get necessary individual attention. This procedure 
seems almost necessary in order to provide instruction 
from which they can profit. 

When our children enter the senior high school their 
reading ability is again checked and those pupils whose 
record indicates that they have not developed a read- 
ing skill in relation to their intelligence are placed in a 
separate English class where every attempt is made to 
bring their reading up to par. 

Plans are being made to introduce reading instruction 
for those pupils who plan to go to college to increase 
their comprehension and speed in reading. 

All of the English teachers in both junior and senior 
high schools are cooperating with our reading program 
in their regular English classes. The faculty throughout 
both of our high schools is emphasizing vocabulary, 
spelling, reading comprehension in all subjects. This 
procedure is based on the philosophy that all teachers 
are teachers of reading. 

Reported by Superintendent Hilman H. Harker, 
Lakewood, N. J. 
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Shihoon gives you 


UINEQUALLED 





Look what’s under the gracefully 
designed Erickson table. This. 
new “One Fold” portable with 
benches gives you double chan- 
nels of steel strategically located 
to give great structural support 
under ai/ eating and seating surfaces. Consider: 16 
students each averaging 125 pounds total a ton in 
weight. Only Erickson gives you two steel channel 
frames under each bench. Strength where the weight 
is! Plus two steel channel frames under the top. Supe- 
rior structure is just one of the many features of 
Erickson’s all new .. . all sizes. . . all features... 
vitally comprehensive line of “One Fold” portable 
and wall tables. Only Erickson offers you unprece- 
dented flexibility for achieving maximum utilization 
of your multi-use room. 







NEW CATALOG! tet us send you 
colorful new 20-page catalog No. 625 
with complete details on Erickson’s new 
“One Fold” tables... portables... wald 
tables... with benches ... without benches 
...in 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 ft. sizes! 


ALDEMAN 


Dept. SM-6+ 2580 University Ave.*St. Paul 14, Minn.» Midway 5-6465 


STEEL FRAMING! 





OMME MFG. CO. 
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- ROBS TEACHERS 


and students of 
precious working time! 


Even heavy-handed students don’t break 
GENERAL PENCIL points. 


The secret is GENERAL’s exclusive 
“Carbo-weld”. It makes points stronger, longer- 
lasting — virtually “breakproof”. 

Economical! Saves lots of class time, too. 


Since 1889, GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
has manufactured a complete line of School 
Pencils. In each one, we give you intrinsic extra 
values (like costly Ceylon graphite points 
that stay sharp, write smoother longer! ) 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


We'll gladly send you complete information 
about School Pencils and supply 

samples so you can test them yourself. 
You'll discover big savings by 

sending us your bidding requirements. 


























For art classes—complete line of drawing 
pencils available, including preferred 
GENERAL Charcoal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 


ad en . | 


ENERAL -escu co. [J 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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Say goodbye 
to “beat up” 
wire baskets 


and the high cost of 
frequent replacement. 
Change over to 


_—, the NEW 
Ko RWIN 


LOCKER BASKET* 








@ CONSTRUCTED OF TOUGH 
20 GAUGE STEEL— 
No sharp edges or corners. 


@ BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 
(gray, green or tan) 
WON’T CHIP OR PEEL. 


@ FITS YOUR PRESENT 
LOCKER ROOM 
BASKET RACK. 


@ 6-WAY CROSS- 
VENTILATION KEEPS 
CLOTHES FRESH. 


For full information 
and price list write: 





*PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 


THE Korwin COMPANY 


Distributors of Korwin Products 
1196 STOUT ST., DENVER 4, COLORADO 
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Lumblette Cask 


37x30 GAS HEATED TUMBLER 





The Wise Ones Increase Profits with 


REDUCED LINEN INVENTORIES 


Less wear, protects fabrics, cuts losses— 
SAVES MONEY AND TIME 





TUMBLETTE gives you better 
linen control — have what you 
want when you want it. Back in 
service in hours. 

TUMBLETTE helps reduce check- 
ing losses, handling and cartage 
damage. 

TUMBLETTE saves time and 
money, manpower! Frees employ- 
ees for other duties. 
TUMBLETTE handles everything: 
towels, linens, bathmats, spreads, 
throw rugs. 

TUMBLETTE speeds up operation, 
reduces laundry costs. 


If you have a special laundry 
problem, write us —no obliga- 
tion. Send for FREE brochure and 
literature. 





48-Hour Shipment on all Standard Models 


4301 S. Fitzhugh Ave. y Ao: 10, Texas 





_ (Circle number 709 for more information) - 


LOW COST 
INCINERATOR 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


Only $110.00 


COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
Write with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 

Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 














FREE guaranteed. Other sizes available. 
Folder ALSTO COMPANY 
Dept. 19 4007 Detroit Ave. Cieveland 13, Ohio 


(Circle number 741 for more information) 
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Have you applied for 
FEDERAL AID? 


Some local districts are dragging their feet on Federal aid. 
Part of the fault lies in lack of information. In other cases, 
state departments of education are tied-up in administrative 
snafus. Here are basic facts on how to make applications now. 


= @ & When the Federal aid pro- 
gram was passed last year, the in- 
terim appropriation sounded like a 
drop-in-the-bucket in terms of na- 
tional need. But that modest start 
is, literally, only a beginning. This 
year, for example, the sum will be 
at least double. It’s true that, at the 
local level, Federal aid won’t affect 
the average tax rate by a single mill. 
But the current grants—paltry as 
they are—can be, and are being, 
used in some active districts to ac- 
complish worthwhile jobs that 
would otherwise go by the boards. 
And there’s strong evidence that in 
states where all available funds are 
not requisitioned, the districts oper- 
ating under existing grants will get 
additional monies. 

One school district which has ap- 
plied for Federal aid is West Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. Loathe to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, the district re- 
cently filed for a Federal grant under 
Title V-A—Guidance, Counseling, 
and Testing; Identification and En- 
couragement of Able Students. 

As Assistant Superintendent Ed- 
ward Moyer put it, not too long ago: 
“The $500 we are receiving isn’t 
very much, to be sure. But at least 
it'll enable us to do a certain job 
that we haven’t been able to do be- 
fore.” 

That job? Initiating a thorough 
field study of selected West Hemp- 
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stead high school graduates and 
their collegiate progress and prob- 
lems. 

“Every year, under West Hemp- 
stead’s guidance setup, Warren V. 
Noble, director of guidance and 
pupil personnel services, visits the 
various colleges to which graduates 
go,” Moyer reports. A certain sum 
of money is specifically earmarked 
for this project annually. 

“Using Federal aid, however, this 
year we sent a second of our coun- 
selors out and launched a field study 
involving those West Hempstead 
graduates who, during the past six 
years, graduated in the top 10% of 
their class. Our counselor inter- 
viewed college admissions officers 
and the former West Hempstead 
students concerned.” 

All told, under the Federally-sup- 
ported guidance project, students 
and administrative personnel were 
surveyed in some 40 colleges. Data 
obtained in this fashion are now be- 
ing tabulated and analyzed. 

The purpose of the study, as de- 





Editor’s Note: Has your dis- 
trict filed for Federal aid? If so, 
please send us a carbon of your 
application. We'd like to report 
a round-up of typical Federal 
aid projects. 











scribed in West Hempstead’s for- 
mal application for Federal aid, is 
sevenfold: 

“1. To obtain student and col- 
lege administrative personnel reac- 
tions to the college preparatory cur- 
riculum of West Hempstead High 
School. 

“2. To investigate the education- 
al status of West Hempstead High 
School graduates in a college set- 
ting. 

“3. To obtain indication as to the 
reliability of high school achieve- 
ment as a predictor of college 
achievement. 

“4. To bring about increased 
knowledge of, and familiarity with, 
the course offerings, standards, ad- 
missions criteria and general at- 
mosphere of the colleges visited. 

“5. To approve communication 
between high school guidance per- 
sonnel and college admissions per- 
sonnel. 

“6. To determine the college 
holding power of West Hempstead 
graduates, including reasons for 
transfer or dropout. 

“7, To evaluate the college 
placement program of West Hemp- 
stead High School.” 


How the district applied for aid 


What procedure did the school 
district follow in applying for a Fed- 
eral grant? And how much time, ef- 
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This new motion picture may help you 
























build a fine new school 























‘‘In our time the verdict is clear . . . educate 

. . and educate properly ... or lose the race.” 
The narrator speaks knowingly, and the people 
in front of the screen can't help but be impressed. 
Here is an intelligent motion picture that's help- 
ing to do a vital job—build better schools. 





The title of the film is “Plan For Learning.” It tells the 
story of how one community built the school it needed. 
It shows how the school board, the school superin- 
tendent, the architect, and the tax-paying community 
worked together to build a school that was big enough, 
attractive, and economical. 

It wasn't an easy job. The film shows the arguments 
of people who opposed the construction of a new 
building and the logic that got it bu//t. You will hear 
ideas that you may want to express some day... ideas 
that may help you build a better school. 

The people in this story voted on the new school 
issue. “And so they built the new school,” says the 
narrator. ‘They voted for colorful walls, for huge open 
windows ... for bright functional classrooms. Most of 
all, they voted for the children.” 

This film was produced in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Architects and the American 
Association of School Administrators. Three members | 
of each group served in an advisory capacity through 
all stages in developing the film. If you would like to 
show this film, send in the coupon below: 


USS and Vitrenamel are registered trademarks 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS Stainless Steel . USS Vitrenamel 
USS Structural Steel - USS Window Sections 


(ss) United States Steel 


| WANT TO BORROW THIS FILM— 


United States Steel Film Distribution Center 
Room 6005 

525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


! would like to show “Plan For Learning" to 








(type of group) 
on the following date: 





(preferred date and an alternate) 
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be about _people in the audiencé. Please send complete ; 
booking information. j 
Name & Title 

Address i 
City State 


(This film is available after July 1. There is no charge. Viewing 
time: 27 minutes. 16 mm, color, sound) 
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fort and paperwork were actually 
involved? 

According to Moyer, filing an ap- 
plication for aid was not a formida- 
ble chore. To receive Federal as- 
sistance the school district merely 
decided that it wanted to broaden 
West Hempstead’s guidance pro- 
gram by sending out a second guid- 
ance counselor and initiating its 
graduate field study. 

It then computed West Hemp- 
stead’s high school enrollment as of 
February 1, 1959 as the basis for 
the funds it was seeking and filed 
an application for funds and claim 
for reimbursement (under Title 
V-A; Guidance and Counseling) 
with the state education depart- 
ment’s bureau of guidance. 

The West Hempstead school dis- 
trict attached a rather complete out- 
line of its projected field survey. 
“But this wasn’t necessary,” Moyer 
points out. “All we really had to do 
was to state that the aid we wanted 
was going to be used for guidance 
and it would have been enough.” 


No red tape involved 
Any school district will find that 
applying for Federal aid is just as 


easy and may be completed with a 
surprising minimum of red tape and 
clerical work. This assistance is 
available to the nation’s schools— 
through the various states—for a 
variety of purposes, including: 
Financial assistance for strengthen- 
ing science, mathematics and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction 
(Title Il). This title authorizes a 
“program of grants to state educa- 
tional agencies for projects of local 
educational agencies for the ac- 
quisition of laboratory or other spe- 
cial equipment for science, mathe- 
matics or foreign language teaching 
in public elementary or secondary 
schools . . . and for minor remod- 
eling of laboratory or other space to 
be used for such equipment.” 

It also authorizes a “program of 
grants to state educational agencies 
for expansion or improvement of 
supervisory or related services in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools . . . in science, mathemat- 
ics and modern foreign language in- 
struction, and for the administration 
of the program.” 

Guidance, counseling, and testing; 
identification and encouragement of 
able students (Title V-A). Two re- 





lated programs are authorized un- 
der this title. 

The first involves “grants to state 
educational agencies to assist them 
to establish and maintain programs 
of testing, and of guidance and 
counseling, in secondary schools.” 
The second authorizes “Federal 
contracts with institutions of higher 
education to provide institutes 
which will provide training to im- 
prove the qualifications of counsel- 
ing and guidance personnel in sec- 
ondary schools.” 

Other money, for research and 
experimentation in more effective 
use of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures and related media for educa- 
tional purposes, may be available to 
your district under Title VII, direct- 
ly from the Federal Government. 

Emphasizing the ease with which 
Federal aid under any one of these 
titles may be obtained, Moyer 
points out, “For a school district, all 
that’s involved in receiving Federal 
assistance is a little paperwork. 

“Under these circumstances, 
whatever a district gets is a gift 
which cannot and should not be ig- 
nored as being too small to warrant 
the effort of applying.” End 





HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


As we went to press the following states had plans approved under the National Defense Education Act: 


Title Il 

Instruction 
Alabama ad 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
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Title V-A 
Guidance 
v Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
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Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
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New Hampshire 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


South Carolina 


West Virginia 


Title Hl 
Instruction 


Title V-A 
Guidance 
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Streamlined clerical procedures and decentralized detail work 
are South Orangetown, N. Y.’s answer to bus route paperwork. 


= = # One of the most difficult 
jobs confronting any school admin- 
istrator is setting up next year’s bus 
routes. That’s why the virtually fool- 
proof paperwork procedure estab- 
lished by the South Orangetown, 
N. Y., Central School District, 
makes such good sense. 

It distributes the tasks involved in 
establishing bus routes over a great- 
er number of people by decentraliz- 
ing the detail work. And it eases 
the heavy work load formerly car- 
ried by the district’s hardpressed 
central business office. 

Underlying the entire system are 
two key forms. 

The first form is a handy three- 
by-five inch card (see Figure 1) for 
every student attending the district’s 
one secondary and five elementary 
schools. Each principal has a com- 
plete set of these cards covering the 
pupils in his particular school and is 
responsible for keeping them up to 
date, using the student records in his 
Office. 

The second is a transportation 
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work sheet, (see Figure 2). Devel- 
oped by Dr. Vincent J. Ribaudo, as- 
sistant superintendent for business 
affairs, these work sheets were re- 
cently distributed to the district’s 


principals for the first time. 
Their purpose? To consolidate 
needed bus data on one form, re- 
duce clerical work and allow the 
central office to utilize up-to-the 


; Each principal has a complete set of three-by five pupil 
transportation cards. Preparatory to planning next year’s bus 
routes, these cards are checked for changes. The information 
they contain is then used by the principal in preparing his 
transportation work sheet. 























Figure 1 
DATE SCHOOL 
NAME: a. i. 
ADDRESS : 
PUPIL Assigned: 
TRANSPOR- Bus No. 
TATION ened Trip No. 
CARDS — 
& Mile 1 Mile 1k Miles 
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raw of Education 
South Orangetown C.S.D. No. 1 
Orangeburg, New York 


Bee Te Qi Trip No. 
Route: 


Stop: 





Capacity 





1959 - 1960 
Transportation Work Sheet - A.M. > 


No. of Pupils 


Pick Up Drop Off Time Mileage 





No. of Pupils: 








Figure 2 


A transportation work sheet is prepared by each principal. (Data for this 
form is supplied from the three-by-five pupil transportation cards.) The principal 
fills in the name, grade and distance traveled to school of all his bus riders. He 
then proceeds to draw up a tentative route and stop schedule. The pick up and 
drop off columns on this form are prepared with special care, since they are 
designed to tell at a glance whether or not a given bus is overloaded. At a district- 
wide transportation meeting, bus routes are meshed and bus and trip numbers are 
assigned. The completed transportation worksheet thus becomes the transporta- 
tion schedule for the upcoming school year. 


minute office equipment in setting 
up district-wide bus routes. 

This heavy reliance on individual 
principals is an outstanding feature 
of the district’s transportation sys- 
tem. Principals recognize their 
youngsters’ needs and know their 
sections best. Therefore, they are a 
logical choice to play a major role 
in setting up bus routes. And under 
South Orangetown’s procedures, 
their responsibilities in this area are 
sharply defined. 


How the system works 


Final work on next year’s district 
bus routes begins in June. South 
Orangetown’s principals first check 
their individual pupil cards for up- 
grading and other changes. More- 
over, soon after registration for kin- 
dergarten is completed in May, new 
three-by-five cards—covering the 
incoming youngsters—are filled out. 

Utilizing existing bus routes as a 
guide, the principals proceed to 


complete their transportation work 
sheets. They fill in all pertinent data 
except bus number, trip number and 
capacity. These are added later 
when routes are consolidated as in- 
dividual or multiple trips. 

With all the transportation data 
needed now at their fingertips, the 
principals begin blocking out their 
bus routes for the following year. 
Transportation maps—drawn with 
concentric circles every half mile 
from each school, conforming to the 
district’s approved mileage setup— 
facilitate the development of these 
routes. Employing these maps the 
principals make an estimate as to 
the number of pupils entitled to 
transportation, consistent with the 
mileage policies adopted by the vot- 
ers of the district at their annual 
meeting in May. 

Once bus routes have been de- 
termined, students are spotted on a 
more detailed transportation map 
by each school administrator. These 
maps are retained by the individual 


schools and are brought to the cen- 
tral business office when the trans- 
portation work sheets are consoli- 


dated. 


Prior to their presentation, how- 
ever, the transportation work sheets 
are typed on offset masters to ex- 
pedite their use. Since they are used 
many times, making offset masters 
of the forms eliminates countless 
hours of clerical work in the central 
business office. 

At a district-wide transportation 
meeting attended by all of South 
Orangetown’s principals and Dr. 
Ribaudo, the final touches are put 
to next year’s bus routes. 

The groundwork for this meeting 
is laid in preliminary sessions be- 
tween Dr. Ribaudo and the indi- 
vidual school administrators during 
May. At these sessions, proposed 
routes are discussed and refined. 

Explains Dr. Ribaudo: “I will sit 
down with each principal and ana- 
lyze the tentative routing plan for 
his area. This means that, by the 
time we come together in our all- 
district meeting, we’re ready to look 
at bus routing from a district— 
rather than a sectional—viewpoint.” 

At this final meeting, using the 
work sheets, concentric circle maps, 
and detailed area maps, bus routes 
are consolidated as trips for the vari- 
ous buses. Bus and trip numbers are 
also assigned. 

Contractors entering bids to 
transport students are eventually 
provided with these worksheets. 
What happens, in effect, is that the 
transportation worksheets become 
the transportation schedules for the 
upcoming school year. 

Says Ribaudo: “Our transporta- 
tion program is developed cooper- 
atively. Yet it firmly fixes individual 
school responsibility. 

“It uses clerical help available in 
the schools. It employs offset mas- 
ters which eliminate time-consum- 
ing retyping. And it provides clearly 
defined bus routes, times and mile- 
ages for contractors bidding to trans- 
port our youngsters. 

“Most important, this simplifica- 
tion of procedures, forms and rec- 
ords leads to a substantial saving 





in time—an economy permitting. 


more adequate control and supervi- 
sion of district transportation by the 
central business office.” End 
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How the school 
board “passed 
the buck’ 





“Where are our tax dollars going?” is a question being 
put to the nation’s school boards more and more fre- 
quently these days. 

South Orangetown’s partial answer: “You decide each 
year, how many tax dollars you want to spend in the 
area of transportation.” The voters who will foot the 
bill, are asked to vote squarely on the question “How 
far should your children walk to school?” 


Assistant Superintendent Ribaudo, (standing) and district principals, 
alternate bus route plans that will be submitted to the district’s voters. 


wil Set 


set 


New York State law requires public schools to trans- 
port public elementary pupils (K-8) living more than 
two miles from the schools attended; public high school 
pupils (9-12) living more than three miles from the 
schools attended; private elementary pupils (K-8) living 
two to eight miles from the schools attended; and private 
high school pupils (9-12) living three to eight miles 
from the schools attended. 
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Present policy of transporting grades K-3, half mile or over, and grades 4-12, one 
mile or over. 


For the school year 1959-60, it is estimated that 30 buses will be needed to trans- 
port 2,200 pupils. The figure below includes transportation of the mentally retarded 
to the Pomona Day School and a shuttle bus to transport pupils to the Orangeburg 
Western Highway School for industrial arts instruction. ‘| 
Budget $90,000 
State Aid 58,000 

Net Cost $32,000 


PLAN 1 


$32,000 
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To transport grades K-3, one mile or over and grades 4-12, 1.5 miles or over from 
the schools attended. 


Under this plan, approximately 1,770 will require transportation. The figure below 
includes transportation of the mentally retarded to the Pomona Day School and a 
shuttle bus to transport pupils to the Orangeburg Western Highway School for 
industrial arts instruction. 


PLAN 2 


$23,000 
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Budget $72,000 

State Aid 49,000 | 

Net Cost $23,000 | 
PEEGMREL CORR on SST HS 








To transport K-12, 1.5 miles or over from the schools attended. if 


Approximately 13 buses will be needed to transport approximately 1,440 pupils. | 
The figure below includes transportation of the mentally retarded to the Pomona 
Day School and a shuttle bus to transport pupils to the Orangeburg Western Highway , 





PLAN 3 


School for industrial arts instruction. na | 

19,000 
satis Budget $60,000 vn 
State Aid 41,000 " | 

Net Cost $19,000 4! | 
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Student shareholders and their par- 
ents in Nyack, N. Y., are learning 
about the “how” and “what” of the 
stock market at first hand. 


= «= s “Instead of just reading about the free enter- 
prise system, let’s actually jump in and participate,” was 
the suggestion Edward Schweikardt, senior history 
teacher at Nyack, N. Y., High School, made to his stu- 
dents three years ago. 

The class grabbed at the chance and, after learning 
the rudiments of money, banking and business organiza- 
tion, it made an investment. 

Through elected student “brokers”—working with a 
local citizen who is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange—a quarter was collected from each student. 
The class then conducted an intensive survey of com- 
panies, pouring over financial records, price range sum- 
maries and past dividends reports, to select the stock it 
wanted. 

; On the basis of this study, it was agreed that the 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co. was a “good 
‘ buy” and the students purchased one share. 

Now “in the market,” the class followed business 

trends closely. In the process, students found them- 
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R. M. Swearingen, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, addresses Nyack High 
School stockholders. Students and their 
parents were given a first-hand view of 
the workings of American business and 
a demonstration of the procedures of the 
Stock Exchange. 










LEFT 







Edward Schweikardt, Nyack senior his- 
tory teacher, quizzes top stock brokers on 
the ABC’s of the stock market. Previously, ~ 
the brokers had reenacted and explained © 
the procedures involved in purchasing @ 
share on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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comes to Nyack! 





















4 Howard 1. Young, president of 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., ; 
reports to his stockholders. He has 
been an active participant in Nyack 
project since its inception in 1956. ‘ 




















selves asking—and answering—dquestions regarding 
business profits, the evaluation of a corporation annual 
report and the impact of world affairs on stock prices. 
Pia The project since has grown to the point where this 

Ei year Schweikardt’s students purchased stock in five 
tia. companies: Safeway Stores; the Atchison, Topeka, and 
a Santa Fe; Sears Roebuck; Yale & Towne; and American 
Zinc. 

Highpoint of the program each year is a stock- 
holders meeting at which top officials of the firms in 
which students have invested present annual reports. 

The idea of addressing these annual stockholders 
meetings was inaugurated by President Howard I. ) 
Young of American Zinc. Joining him this year were p 
Vice President Seth T. Shaw of Safeway Stores, Assist- 
ant Secretary-Treasurer R. N. Swearingen, Santa Fe 
Railway, and Public Relations Directors Milton Enzer, 
Yale and Towne, and Merl Douglas, Sears Roebuck. 

The pictures shown on these pages were taken at this 
year’s Nyack stockholders meeting. 
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MONEY 1S A TOOL | 
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A carefully arranged bulletin board is 
a keystone of Nyack students’ study 
of business. Note graph at bottom. It 
shows fluctuation in price of stocks 
owned by Mr. Schweikardt’s class. 
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Lightens the load... 
brightens the day... 
for years to come 


ASE Furniture and Equipment is the very best you can buy... 
anywhere. It’s built with an eye to the future... built to give service for 
many, many years. It’s built with care. Drawers and doors operate smoothly. 
Bonderite coating securely anchors paint to metal assuring a permanent, 
lustrous finish for years. 


ASE furniture is designed for efficiency, too. Makes work a little easier 
... More pleasant. And, of course, beauty of design and color is apparent. 
There’s a wide choice of colors as well as desk top materials and chair 
upholstery fabrics. 


It’s good business to specify ASE when you buy school furniture and 
equipment. It’s a long term investment in service and satisfaction. 


Write for free literature. Ask for our new catalog. It contains full 
descriptions, illustrations and specifications. You'll find it helpful in selecting 
what you need. Meanwhile, see your ASE dealer. There’s one near you. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 


(Circle number 701 for more information) 
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= = #A method for schools to 
help preserve the art of outdoor 
living and contribute to the national 
policy of youth fitness is being pi- 
oneered by an unusual cooperative 
community project in Oceanside, 
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Here’s how one district teaches camping in a densely populated area. 


N. Y. A tract of land on the high 
school grounds—approximately one 
half acre in size—has been set aside 
and developed as a camp demon- 
stration area, (see pictures). 

A Girl Scout promoted project, 


Lean-to serves 
as demonstration 


area for “sleep- 
outs.” 


its purpose is the teaching of camp 
skills and demonstration of basic 
camp operations in a natural set- 
ting. Girl and Boy Scouts, as well as 
other organized groups, can make 
arrangements to use the area. 

The campsite facility, a year 
round laboratory, is an integral part 
of the high school grounds. It is un- 
der the direct jurisdiction of the 
board of education which has full 
responsibility for its operation and 
control. All rules and regulations 
and reservations for the use of the 
facilities are issued from the board 
of education or its authorized rep- 
resentative. 


Twenty years ago 


The project actually started 20 
years ago when the Oceanside Girl 
Scout Committee raised a modest 
amount of money to establish a 
campsite, but could find no proper 
location. This money accumulated 
interest and the entire sum of $600 
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to better sehools 


HOW TO INCREASE LEARNING 


AND SAFETY IN YOUR SCHOOL 
... economically 


Leading educators and adminis- 
trators agree that adequate sound 
facilities are of great importance 
to the modern school. A cen- 
tralized sound system helps 
teachers stimulate student inter- 
est in music, civics and current 
events, while it provides admin- 
istrators with an efficient way to 
communicate with classrooms. 


But standard control consoles, 
which offer a wide range of op- 
tional features, may exceed your 
school’s needs and budget. Now, 
with the new Bogen economy con- 
sole, you can give your school a 
basic centralized sound control 
that can receive and broadcast 
radio programs, student-acted 
plays and recordings and also 
transmit a spoken message to 75 
rooms, individually or at once. 








New Bogen 
Economy 
Console 





With its built-in sensitive radio, 
high-fidelity record player and 
individually controllable micro- 
phone inputs, the new Bogen 
economy console provides the 
versatility and control you’d ex- 
pect to find only in consoles cost- 
ing much more. Best of all, when 
you specify Bogen you’re assured 
of quality and reliability that 
only sound specialists with over 
25 years of experience can sup- 
ply. Bogen also provides qualified 
engineering advice to help you - 
plan and estimate the installa- 
tion of your sound system. 


Give your school an educational 
and safety advantage it can’t 
afford to be without. Write today 
for free descriptive literature on 
the new economy console. Also 
ask for information on the new 
Vandal Alarm System—the sound 
way to protect your school. 


$9 =---=--MAIL COUPON NOW!--7 
: BOGEN-PRESTO CO., PARAMUS, N. J. ! 
i A Division of the Siegler Corporation 


Please send me free literature. 
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was donated to the board of educa- 
tion for the campsite when the new 
high school was opened. The Ocean- 
side Kiwanis Club then added 
$1,000 to the original sum, and 
contributed labor for construction of 
the buildings. 

Other groups also assisted in 
making the camp possible. The 
board of education gave the grounds; 
the sanitation department supplied 
the logs and poles for the council 
ring; the Long Island Lighting Co. 
gave the poles for the totem poles; 
and the high school industrial arts 
department designed the entrance. 

The three full-time members of 
the school district’s recreation staff, 
plus 30 others who are part-time, 
are all active in the training at the 
camp demonstration area. Other in- 
structors are members of the physi- 
cal education department, and Girl 
Scout and Boy Scout leaders. 

The following regulations issued 
by the superintendent of schools, 
govern the operation of the area 
for use by the entire community: 


1. The area has been established 
as a camp demonstration area for 
the purpose of teaching camping 
skills and demonstrating basic camp 
operations. 


2. Each group or organization is 
permitted use of the facilities by 
submitting written application. Ap- 
plications are sent to the business 
manager of the Oceanside Public 
Schools. 


3. A minimum ratio of one adult 
to every eight campers must be pres- 
ent for evening camping sessions. A 
ratio of one to 16 is approved for 
daytime sessions, except if used for 
classroom purposes in outdoor edu- 
cation. 


4. No one is permitted within the 
campsite unless he or she is part of 
an authorized camping group. 


5. The person signing for use is 
held fully responsible for the care of 
the grounds, buildings and facilities 
of the campsite while in use by 
groups. Campers must leave the 
campsite in clean and serviceable 
condition. 

6. Camp demonstration sessions 
cannot extend for more than two 
consecutive days or two consecutive 
evenings, or any combination of 
these. Camp sessions of greater 
length require special permission. 

7. Camp groups must arrive and 


depart from the campsite at the time: 
specified in their approved applica- 
tion. The campsite is not intended 
for overnight use unless special ar- 
rangements are made with the au- 
thorities. All evening campsite ses- 
sions terminate at 10, at which time 
all campers must vacate the camp- 
site. 


8. Any expendable supplies 
made available at campsite, except 
firewood, must be replenished by 
the campers at the end of the ses- 
sion. 


9. All drinking water must be 
carried in by the campers from ap- 
proved drinking water sources. A 
“lyster” bag is provided on the 
campsite for storing pure drinking 
water. 


10. Only simple camping gear 
may be brought into the campsite. 
No vehicles or heavy apparatus may 
be brought to the campsite. 

11. All trash and garbage dis- 
posal is the responsibility of the 
camp group. Rules for sanitation 
must be observed. 


12. Minimum age for campers 
during daylight hours is eight years 
of age (some Brownie Scouts may 
be seven years); during evening 
hours, 10 years of age. 


Physically, the camp area is pro- 
tected by an eight-foot high log fence 
which forms a stockade around the 
entire enclosure, assuring privacy. 
There are fireplaces, work shelters, 
a four-bed Adirondack lean-to, 
benches and picnic tables, dry pit 
latrines, a council ring, and colorful 
tepees. Two huge totem poles keep 
watch over the activities. End 


Camping equipment is distributed 
by Scout leader. She will demonstrate 
use for future camping experiences. 
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It doesn’t! 


Repetition and practice are tiresome for young 
minds but necessary in the learning of arithmetic. 
But, almost magically, the dullness disappears from 
arithmetic when EDUCATORS are introduced into 
the classroom. Studies* have shown that Monroe 
Calculators spark lagging interest. Children look 
forward to arithmetic class. And most important, 
EDUCATOR-trained classes show better under- 
standing and computational skill. Many leading 
elementary school educators agree that the calcu- 
lator is an important new addition to arithmetic 
teaching. The problem has been purchasing calcu- 
lating equipment on limited school budgets. 


Monroe makes it easy 
with a 3 for 1 plan 


Under the 3 for 1 Plan, with every EDUCATOR 
you buy, Monroe loans you two more for a period 
of three years. The understanding is that you buy 
one at the end of the first year, the other at the end 
of the second. You have the use of three calculators 
for the price of one and spread your costs over 
two years. 7 
Help your children learn arithmetic faster, better, 
with more enjoyment. 
Find out how you can guy 
set up a Monroe @y 
EDUCATOR Class- 
room in your school. 
*For information 
on successful use of 
the EDUCATOR in 
the grades, write to 
“Case Histories”, Edu- 
cational Department, 
Monroe, 555 Mitchell 


Street, Orange, New = 
Jersey. f/ 
/ 
MONR E 


o> for CALCULATING 
ADDING + ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service 
in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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tion asked me to undertake the proj- 
ect with three major objectives: 

1. To discover what opinions the 
public had of the University City 
public schools in general. 

2. To discover how much the 
public knows about school opera- 
tions. 

3. To discover the relative weight 
of public opinion on each side of sev- 
eral major issues facing the board. 


At no time was the public opin- 
ion survey considered a binding ref- 
erendum on any subject. The board 
of education made it clear at all 
times that it was not abandoning its 
function of determining policy. 


Method of operation 


Under instructions from _ the 
school board and administration, I 
undertook to determine the best way 
to obtain an accurate reflection of 
public opinion and knowledge in the 
areas indicated. Working with the 
superintendent, the principals and 
others of the administrative staff, 
we concluded from the very outset 
that. we should aim at the highest 
possible degree of accuracy. 

We concluded that we needed 
outside help from experts in the 
field of public opinion surveys. The 
selection of the sample had to be 
made impartially. The interviewers 
had to be persons with no special in- 
terest in the answers. The ques- 
tions had to be worded in a manner 
that was not “loaded” to encourage 
a particular response. 

We called and talked to everyone 
active in the field in the St. Louis 
metropolitan area. We were most 
impressed with the firm of Edward 
G. Doody and Co. which has a na- 
tional reputation in the field. 

It was decided to use the personal 
interview technique for obtaining 
survey answers because: 


1, The sample could be con- 
trolled. It would not be weighted 
by the eagerness of certain seg- 
ments of the community (for ex- 
ample, parents) to respond. 

2. Interviewers would be better 
able to solicit comments in response 
to such questions as “Why do you 
believe this?” or “On what do you 
base your opinion?” 

3. Interviewers would be able to 


explain questions not understood by 
the persons responding. 

No publicity was given to the 
survey until it was completed. We 
did not wish to give pressure groups 
an opportunity to try to influence 
the results. 

Answers to all questions were 
classified by men and women; per- 
sons who owned their homes and 
those who rent; and persons who 
have children in public schools, 
private or parochial schools, or no 
children in school. 

It was concluded that a sample 
of 1,000 residents would give ac- 
curate results. A sample that size 
would mean that a member of one 
out of every 16 families in the dis- 
trict would be questioned. 


The questionnaire 


Members of the school board, the 
administrative staff and principals 
were asked to suggest questions for 
the survey. A sample draft was cir- 
culated among them to stimulate 
thinking. From their replies a sec- 
ond draft was prepared. The sec- 
ond draft was revised in consultation 
with Mr. Doody to avoid slanted 
questions. 

With the approval of the board a 
“pilot” survey was made among 52 
residents of the district selected at 
random. The pilot survey indicated 
that certain questions were of no 
value because answers were virtu- 
ally unanimous on one side or the 
other. They indicated also that other 
questions needed rewording be- 
cause they were not understood by 
the persons interviewed. 

With the experience derived from 
this pilot survey, the final question- 
naire was drafted and approved by 
the school administration, the prin- 
cipals and the school board. 


The sample 


On the advice of Mr. Doody, a 
count was made of all residents of 
each elementary district as indi- 
cated by Polk’s St. Louis County 
Directory. From that directory de- 
termination was made of the num- 
ber of home owners and tenants in 
each elementary district. To give a 
proper geographical distribution to 
the sample, the number of persons 
questioned in each elementary dis- 
trict was in direct proportion to the 
number of residents. The number of 
home owners and tenants ques- 





tioned was also in direct proportion 
to the number living in each dis- 
trict. 


Teachers and pupils surveyed 


As the project continued, the 
board and the administration de- 
veloped a curiosity as to how teach- 
ers and students would respond to 
the same questions. We therefore 
sent each teacher a copy of the sur- 
vey questions and received re- 
sponses from about 60%.. The ques- 
tionnaire was also submitted to all 
members of the senior class at the 
high school. In each case certain 
questions were omitted because they 
might harm relations between the 
administration and the teaching 
staff. For example, we did not con- 
sider it advisable to ask teachers or 
pupils questions about teachers’ sal- 
aries. 


Results of the poll 


As is often the case in projects 
of this type, the indirect benefits 
were as important as the direct ones. 
By systematically consulting with a 
broad cross-section of residents of 
the district, the board had demon- 
strated its wish to reflect the desires 
of the community in the manage- 
ment of school affairs. Comments 
of persons who were interviewed 
were almost universally favorable. 
Teachers also seemed pleased with 
the opportunity to express their 
opinions anonymously. 

It is worth mentioning that we 
obtained a good deal of favorable 
newspaper, radio and television pub- 
licity by undertaking this project. 

Here’s what we learned: 

1. Opinions about the school sys- 
tem, generally: The extraordinarily 
high opinion of the schools that resi- 
dents of the district have, gives us a 
significant guide for preparing tax 
rate and bond issue campaign ma- 
terials. Voters will respond favor- 
ably to appeals to keep the schools 
good. They will be less inclined to 
respond favorably to appeals to im- 
prove the school system, since they 
think it is already good or excellent. 

2. Knowledge about school af- 
fairs: The survey indicated that resi- 
dents of the district know very little 
about school finances and are per- 
fectly willing to admit that fact. 
There is no indication that they 
want to know more or are embar- 
rassed by their ignorance. An ef- 
fort will be made to disseminate 
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Knowledge of school affairs 


Q. Have you ever attended a U. City School Board 
meeting? 
All 1000 428 with 98withchildren 474 with 
Respondents children in in private or no children 
public school parochial school in school 
29.4% 4.1% 8.6% 
70.6% 95.9% 91.4% 


Yes 17.1% 
No 82.9% 


Q. How much would you estimate is spent a year 
per child in the University City public schools? (1000 
respondents) 


$100 or less 4.5% 
101 to $200 5.7% 
201 to 300 6.8% 
301 to 400 4.8% 
401 to 500 6.0% 
Over $500 7.3% 


Don‘t know 64.9% 


Editor’s Note: The average amount spent per child in University City 
public schools, based on total enrollment, will be about $450 this year. 


Class size 


Q. What do you think is the ideal size class in grades 
one through six? (1000 respondents) 


Less than 20 6.0% 
20 to 24 26.8% 
25 to 29 34.6% 
30 to 34 17.4% 
35 and over 6.8% 
Don’t know 8.4% 


Editor’s Note: The average size of elementary classes in University 
City public schools this year is slightly more than 26 pupils. 


Q. What do you think is the ideal size class in most 
high school classes? (1000 respondents) 


Less than 20 3.7% 
20 to 24 14.2% 
25 to 29 28.6% 
30 to 34 26.0% 
35 and over 15.4% 
Don‘t know 12.1% 


Editor’s Note: The average size in classes at the University City Senior 
high school this year is about 29. 


Guidance program 


Q. Do you consider the Guidance Program in U. City 
schools excellent: good or poor? 
(1000 respondents). 


Excellent 
Good 


11.5% 
18.6% 


Who was interviewed 


WHAT UNIVERSITY CITY RESIDENTS SAID OF THEIR SCHOOLS 


Fair 2.8% 
Poor 2.0% 
Don’t know 65.1% 


Special programs 


Q. Do you think that children capable of advanced . 
work in the elementary schools should be placed in 
special classes? 


All 1000 428 with 
Respondents children in 
public school 
Yes 71.1% 72.2% 
No 23.6% 22.2% 
Don’t. know 5.3% 5.6% 


Teachers’ salaries 


Q. Generally speaking, how much do you think the 
University City schools should pay per year to a 
teacher just beginning? (1000 respondents) 


Under $3000 3.2% 
$3000 to $3499 6.6% 
3500 to 3999 17.0% 
4000 to 4499 22.0% 
4500 to 4999 13.0% 
5000 to 5499 12.0% 
5500 and over 4.2% 
Don’t know 22.0% 


Editor's Note: Beginning teachers are paid $4200 per year in the Uni- 
versity City public schools. 

Q. Generally speaking, how much do you think the 
University City schools should pay per year to a 
thoroughly experienced career teacher? 

(1000 respondents) 


Under $4500 4.9% 
$4500 to $5499 15.6% 
5500 to 6499 15.0% 
6500 to 7499 13.1% 
7500 to 8499 12.8% 
8500 to 9999 6.1% 
10,000 and over 8.3% 
Don’t know 24.2% 


Admitting Age 


Q. If it were up to you, would you admit some young- 
er children to kindergarten or the first grade by giving 
them tests to determine if they were ready for school? 
(1000 respondents) 


Yes ; 43.5% 
No 53.3% 
Don’t know 3.2% 


Q. Did you vote in either one of the school elections last spring? 


All 1000 331 669  632persons 368 persons 428 with 98withchildren 474 with 
Respondents Men Women’ whoown who rent childrenin inprivateor . nochildren 
their homes their homes public school parochial school _ in school 
Yes 62.7% 58.3% 64.9% 71.2% 48.1% 81.1% 57.2% 47.3% 
No 36.4% 40.8% 34.2% 27.7% 51.4% 18.9% 41.8% 51.0% 
Don’t remember 9% 9% I% 5% 1.0% 1.7% 
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Pupils’ work load 


Q. Frankly, do you think the school is “working” your child(ren) too hard, about right or not hard enough? 


Too About Nothard Don’t know or 
Total hard right enough no answer 
645 . 20 552 60 13 
Grades 1 to 6 375 = 100.0% 2.1% 85.3% 10.7% 1.9% 
Grades 7 to 9 145 = 100.0% 2.7% 87.6% 7.6% 2.1% 
Grades 10 to 12 125 = 100.0% 6.4% 84.0% 7.2% 2.4% 
SUMMARY 3.1% 85.6% 9.3% 2.0% 
Dental Inspection 
Q. Do you think public school children should have their teeth examined by a school dentist? 
All 1000 428 with 98 with children 474 with 
Respondents children in in private or no children 
public school _—_ parochial school in school 
Yes 80.1% 82.2% 74.5% 79.3% 
No 17.4% 17.1% 20.4% 17.1% 
Don’t know 2.5% 7% 5.1% 3.6% 
Driver training 
Q. How do you feel about high school students being given automobile driving instructions? 
All 1000 428 with 98 with children 474 with 
Respondents children in in private or no children 
public school _—_ parochial school in school 
Favor it 81.9% 84.6% 77.6% 80.4% 
Do not 15.0% 12.6% 17.6% 16.7% 
Don’t know 3.1% 2.8% 5.1% 2.9% 





more knowledge about school fi- 
nances through our own school pub- 
lication, through the establishment 
of fact-finding committees on spe- 
cific financial problems and through 
PTA discussions. 

3. Pupils’ work load: Responses 
from the public, teachers and stu- 
dents to questions about the amount 
of homework and the degree to 
which the school is “working” chil- 
dren indicated that we had no seri- 
ous problems in this field. 

4. Class size: There appeared to 
be general approval of the present 
class size policy among the public, 
teachers and students. The survey 
indicated that the administration 
need not spend any considerable 
amount of time studying the class 
size policy. 

5. Services, courses and build- 
ings: There was gener~| public ap- 
proval of the driver training, dental 
inspection and speech correction 
programs. 


What about frills? 

Questions were asked in an effort 
to discover how many persons be- 
lieved there were “frills” in the Uni- 
versity City schools, and what serv- 
ices or courses they were character- 


izing by that word. At the same 
time, we avoided the use of the 
word “frill” itself, because it would 
have tended to slant the answers. 
Special programs: Parents and 
teachers generally approved the 
changes being made in the enrich- 
ment program. Very few knew 
about the “primary unit program,” 
(see SM, March ’59), under that 
terminology. The latter program will 
be explained in more detail in 
school publications, at PTA meet- 
ings and in teacher-parent confer- 
ences. 

Teachers’ salaries: While there was 
no majority for any particular start- 
ing salary, the average and median 
of public opinion seems to indicate 
that $4,200—the present starting 
salary—was about the right amount. 
The response to the question about 
a “thoroughly experienced career 
teacher” indicated that our teachers’ 
salary schedule has a_ reasonable 
amount of public support. 

Admitting age: The sharp division 
of opinion on the deadline for ad- 
mitting children to kindergarten in- 
dicated that the problem required 
further attention even though it 
had been the subject of consider-_ 
able study and discussion in recent 


years. The question is being re-ex- 
amined. 

Relations with the public: Re- 
sponses to the question indicated a 
remarkably high percentage of 
readership of University City 
Schools, the tabloid-size newspaper 
published by the board of educa- 
tion 10 times a year. The survey 
confirmed its value. A continuing 
effort to telecast meetings of the 
board of education was indicated. 
Guidance program: The public gen- 
erally indicated very little knowl- 
edge of the guidance program. Stu- 
dents and teachers were quite criti- 
cal of it. The program is now being 
revised and expanded. 


Cost of the survey 


The school system paid the Ed- 
ward G. Doody firm $262 for con- 
ducting the pilot survey and $4,500 
for conducting the final survey. A 
large proportion of my time as com- 
munications assistant to the super- 
intendent was devoted to the survey 
project during the two months it 
was in progress. Many other mem- 
bers of the administration devoted 


* various amounts of time to the 


project. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise in 
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the entire project was the reaction 
to the question about the driver 
training program. In common with 
many school districts, we had heard 
complaints about “frills” in the 
school system. Those complaining 
would refer most frequently to the 
driver training program. The board 
had appointed a fact-finding com- 
mittee of representative citizens to 
study the program, anticipating a 
possible recommendation that it be 
abandoned. 

The survey indicated overwhelm- 
ing public approval of the driver 
training program, even among per- 
sons whose children received no di- 
rect benefit from it. For example, 
more than three-fourths of the per- 
sons with children in private or 
parochial schools said they favored 
giving high school students automo- 
bile driving instruction. 

An excellent example of the limi- 
tations placed on the influence of 
the survey is in the treatment of the 
teaching of foreign languages in ele- 
mentary grades. The survey acceler- 
ated a study of the problem. How- 
ever, the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration and the conclusion of 
the board was that formal teaching 
of foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary grades should not be added to 
the curriculum. The administration 
and the board did conclude that the 
foreign language programs at the 
high school and junior high school 
levels should be greatly expanded, 
that new methods of teaching should 
be employed and that informal 
teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary grades should be en- 
couraged. 

We have learned that the loudest 
complaints sometimes come from 
the smallest minorities. Of course, 
even minority complaints may be 
valid and we shall continue to look 
into them. We are also likely to un- 
dertake further surveys to deter- 
mine how many persons agree with 
those who are making the criticisms. 

As we analyzed the results of the 
survey we found that its value 
would have been greatly enhanced 
if we had made surveys in earlier 
years for comparison. It is very 
likely that we will make public opin- 
ion surveys every two or three years. 
The follow-up surveys will require 
fewer questions, and will cost less, 
since to a large extent we will be 
determining only whether attitudes 
have changed. End 
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uled classes in such a way that the 
teacher will have the lab to herself 
for the whole period. Last year we 
were operating on a schedule which 
gave us fewer periods in which to 
play around. We actually had only 
28 periods in which to use the lan- 
guage lab, instead of 35. 

However, to answer your ques- 
tion, we have 42 language classes, 
40 of which are using the laboratory. 
This means, of course, that five times 
during the week within a space of 
45 minutes, two classes have to use 
the laboratory. So we have an extra 
room here attached to the language 
lab. We have just had to discipline 
ourselves during this period so that 
the two classes using the room split 
the period evenly between them. We 
more or less swap the use of the lab 
with the regular classroom. 


Q. In other words, outside of the 
first period on Monday, your equip- 
ment is in use almost constantly. 


OBLOM: Right. Let me say it is in 
use every period. The teachers who 
are in the lab by themselves, for ex- 
ample, won’t necessarily use it the 
whole period. They may use it half 
or three-quarters of the time, de- 
pending on the lesson with which 
they are working. 


Q. But your equipment is in use 
most of the time. How has it held up? 


OBLOM: I will be very frank with 
you. I was just thinking the other 
day, that we have had this equip- 
ment three years now. It has had one 
check-up since the man installed it. 


I think I have replaced three fuses 
and two tubes myself. Sometimes 
the thing is left running over the 
weekend, when someone forgets to 
turn the switch off. So from that 
point of view, the performance of 
the thing has been really remarkable. 
We will ask for a complete check-up 
over the summer. I would like to get 
a few minor problems—some inter- 
ference that we pick up—cleaned 
up. But I think that’s pretty good for 
three years of use. Our only prob- 
lem has come in the earphones— 
they’re a little fragile. We are grad- 
ually replacing the ones we had with 
a more standard type. 


Q. In other words, as far as de- 
pendability is concerned, your ma- 
chines are doing very well—you are 
always able to use them, never in a 
situation where machines are brok- 
en down? 


OBLOM: No. I haven't hit that ex- 
perience yet. I suppose some time 
it is going to happen, but when you 
consider the fact that this has been 
in operation for three years, I am 
well satisfied with the results. 


Q. Mr. Oblom, exactly how is your 
lab used? Who makes your record- 
ings? 

OBLOM: Some of them are commer- 


cial and some are made by teach- 
ers. 


Q. When you say commercial, do 
you mean by the Berlitz School, or 
something like that? 


OBLOM: No, not Berlitz, but regular 
recordings made by commercial 
companies. 


Q. Are these lessons geared to what 
you ordinarily would be teaching, or 


Students listen and record in South Huntington’s language laboratory. 
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Photo courtesy Newsday 


do you change your teaching in or. 
der to fit these lessons? 


OBLOM: You've hit, of course, on qa 
real problem. This business of ma- 
terials. We thought this over pretty 
carefully and we decided that for the 
time being anyway, which has 
turned out to be three years now, 
that we wouldn’t invest great gobs 
of time in making up tapes for the 
textbooks that we were using. You 
see, the teachers have got to make 
their recordings and they don’t have 
special time allotted for them during 
the course of the day. It would mean 
lugging a tape recorder home or try- 
ing to squeeze it in after school. 
Even then you don’t get ideal condi- 
tions for it. You never know when 
you are going to be interrupted or 
the phone is going to ring, or some- 
thing like that. 

We decided to go along with re- 
cordings we thought we could use, 
regardless of the textbook, because 
of the fact that if we are going to gear 
our course to the textbook in use, it 
would be too great an investment of 
time should we change textbooks, 
and that happens now and then. 
What should be coming out on the 
market sometime soon, of course, is 
textbooks geared to the secondary 
school level with the proper tape re- 
cordings with them. 

There is some indication of that 
beginning to happen now. The Bruce 
Publishing Co. in Milwaukee has 
come out with a German and French 
text with recordings for each lesson. 
I understand a Spanish one is on the 
way out. However, I turned the 
French text over to our teachers to 
look at and they rather felt that 
right now it was better adapted for 
college where more intense work is 
done. Of course, it’s all tied up with 
the fact that once you get a textbook 
of that sort, then really the student 
should be able to come into the lab 
more often than he is now. 


Q. Is there a certain rigidity in the 
use of recordings that you might not 
have in an ordinary classroom situa- 
tion? In other words, would you be 
forced more than you might like, to 
stick to a straight line lesson, know- 
ing that under other circumstances 
you might explore some side light 
that interested a particular class? 


OBLOM: Yes, if your lesson is based 
on the tape, you are not going to be 
able to change the tape for the occa- 
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Greenwich has two listening posts in each booth. If the laboratory was revised 
now, just one listening post as in the picture above, would be in each booth. 


sion. I will say this, for the most 
part the recordings that are used are 
ones that were chosen by the teach- 
ers so that it isn’t something that is 
rammed down their throats, but 
something they themselves thought 
would be useful. 


Q. Can you describe exactly how a 
class uses the lab? For example, a 
group of 24 students enters the lab. 
What happens next? Is the lab all set 
up for them? 


OBLOM: They don’t have to do a 
thing but put the earphones on their 
heads. That’s all. The teacher puts 
the tape on, or, in some instances 
the teacher has taught a certain 
youngster how to do it and he 
comes up at the beginning of the pe- 
riod and puts the tape on for the 
teacher. That’s it. 


Q. You mean a teacher need not be 
in the room? 


OBLOM: Oh no. We always have a 
teacher in here. But it’s like any 
other class. If a teacher has a de- 
pendable pupil, while she’s taking 
the roll or something of that sort she 
may have the student put on the 
tape. 


Q. Suppose a student gets stumped 
by something on the tape? Can the 
student stop the tape at this point to 
ask questions, or must he continue 
working even though he may be 
having difficulty with the compre- 
hension? 

OBLOM: We don’t have any tapes in 
which the lesson isn’t recorded at 
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least two or three times in succes- 
sion. In other words, we may have 
a lesson that is 10 minutes long. It 
will be recorded three times on the 
tape. This isn’t a one-shot proposi- 
tion. We have tried to mark each 
tape so that the end of a lesson is 
indicated each time. A teacher might 
let the full lesson, 10 minutes, run 
through, and then stop the tape to 
get students’ questions. Then they'll 
go over the tape again. There’s never 
a lesson that the student doesn’t, in 
the course of a period, get a chance 
to listen to at least two or three 
times. 


Q. Does the teacher listen too? 


OBLOM: Yes. There is a plug for the 
teacher on the amplifier and also an 
extra jack in one of the booths. 


Q. Is the teacher able to do any in- 
dividual work with one student 
while the others are using the re- 
cordings? 


OBLOM: Not too much. We haven’t 
done that. This is a matter of man- 
agement and administration and I 
feel we would like to see that, just as 
we would in the regular classroom. 
When you get 24 kids in a classroom, 
how much individual work can you 
do? You can answer particular ques- 
tions, yes. To that extent you can 
help an individual, but not by tak- 
ing him over into a special place 
and really working with him. 


Q. It has been suggested that a 
clerk or a student, could monitor a 





room with a language lab while a 
teacher did other work—either mak. 
ing recordings, or, as I suggested, 
working with individual students; 
You are not doing anything like 
this? 

OBLOM: No. And I don’t think I'd 
like to try to at the present time, 
Who would be able to answer ques- 
tions? 


Q. You feel then, that there is a 
need for an expert, even while stu- 
dents are listening to the recordings? 


OBLOM: I would think so, yes. I 
thought in terms of sometimes as- 
signing recordings as homework, but 
I have some doubts about it. For 
strictly imitative work that might be 
possible. On the other hand, if it 
were strictly imitative work in which 
you couldn’t really check up on the 
student as to what he had been do- 
ing in that time, then I think a teach- 
er ought to be there. If it were for 
comprehension purposes, then you 
could have the kid turn in a paper, 
but you would have to turn to that 
paper to find out what he had 
learned. For two reasons—for rea- 
sons of checking, and also just to be 
around to see what the students are 
doing, to answer questions, perhaps 
improve your way of doing it, 
keeping your eyes open as to what 
is going on—you have to be with 
the kids to see what they are doing. 
The idea of not having anybody in 
the room is a carry over, of course, 
from colleges. Well, college is one 
place and high school is another, 


Q. I notice that you have in each 
booth, in addition to your two listen- 
ing posts what looks to be a stand- 
ard turntable. Is this used for stu- 
dents to record? 


OBLOM: Yes, for that purpose in or- 
der to check up occasionally on pro- 
nunciation. But the ratio of listening 
is always much greater than that for 
recording, for the simple reason that 
the kids get up here only once a 
week and we feel that it is more im- 
portant that they do the listening. 


Q. What do you find to be the ac- 
tual advanatges of the language lab 
as opposed to conventional teaching, 
other than the fact that the students 
can hear a native of an area speak 
the language properly. 


OBLOM: Let me say first, that the 
lab is a lot of work. For two sum- 
mers I worked up here for four 
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weeks lining it up. 1 was very for- 
tunate in that the board of education 
paid me for it. But there is an aw- 
ful lot of work to it. 

Now, I would say for one thing, 
that if I were to go some place with- 
out a language lab now, I would very 
distinctly miss it. In Latin, for ex- 
ample, I spend a great part of the 
year ON pronunciation exercises. 
Now, with the language lab, I am 
pretty sure that students are up on 
their pronunciation. I don’t, for ex- 
ample, have to spend a lot of time at 
the chalk board writing out the 
words that I am pronouncing. The 
students are pretty familiar with 
them. It means that I can save time 
and get around to a great many 
more students. I would say generally 
throughout the department that there 
is a much greater awareness of and 
emphasis on oral work. Now, natu- 
rally in two years’ time, the student’s 
contact with the language is actu- 
ally less than the equivalent of two 
weeks abroad. But, we have found 
the recording lab has brought the 
students up to a very high level of 
good pronunciation on carefully pre- 
pared practices and exercises. That 
level is not necessarily always main- 
tained, but the fact that they have 
reached it at all is more than was 
demonstrably the case without the 
lab. 


Q. Do you find any greater interest 
in languages among students? 


OBLEM: Well, when the lab first 
came in the students were all excited 
about it. Now they take it pretty 
much in their stride, the way they do 
everything else. After all, if you’re 
eating corn flakes for breakfast five 
days of the week, you get used to it 
after a while and accept it as part 
of the regular program. I do think 
that the better the student, the more 
he is inclined to like it. A slower 
student finds it a little more difficult. 
He doesn’t have a textbook to grab 
hold of and sometimes he doesn’t 
like that because it’s a great solace to 
have a textbook and be able to 
thumb back and find this and that. 


Q. How much did this lab cost? 
OBLOM: In the vicinity of $5,000 I 
would say. 


Q. For complete installation, in- 
cluding wiring and everything? 


OBLOM: Yes. The booths, you see, 
were made right here. This is the 
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work of our maintenance men. They 
came up here and spent 15 or 20 
minutes talking with our language 
department and we planned the 
whole business. That was it. They 
made the booths and set them up. I 
was just thinking about this the other 
day. We have had between 725 
and 750 students using this lab now 
for three years. You multiply that 
out and you have about 2,200 stu- 
dents using the lab. The chief main- 
tenance has been replacing ear- 
phones, not more than $250 or $300 
for the three years. So the cost has 
been about $2 or $2.50 per person 
—less than the price of a book for a 
student, in other words. Of course, 
barring a major catastrophe, it will 
continue to go down from year to 
year. 


Q. And the equipment is reusable? 
OBLOM: Yes. 


Q. Did you need special wiring to 
do this, or were you able to plug it 
in to the existing school wiring? 


OBLOM: It goes under the regular 
conventional wiring. I do think that 
if we were going to do it all over 
again—I don’t really know too much 
about electronics—we might want to 
try and find some way of shielding 
the wiring a little bit, because once 
in a while you do pick up a signal or 
something like that from outside. 
But this does not happen too fre- 
quently. 


Q. Is there any kind of a health haz- 
ard involved in these earphones? 
Does each student carry his own ear 
tip? 

OBLOM: They can if they want to. 
They sell for about two for a nickle. 
But the regular tips are cleaned 
about once a week. 


Q. You don’t inspect the ears? 


OBLOM: I don’t inspect the ears. It’s 
the same kind of a thing you would 
run into with a telephone. If there is 
any infection, everybody puts the 
earphone up there and he’s got it; 
he’s exposed to it. The danger is no 
greater and no less, I would say. I 
haven’t run into any difficulty on 
that yet. 


Q. Mr. Oblom, take the case of a 
school district, let us say, in Iowa. 
Could a high school that wanted to 
teach French and did not have an 
actual French teacher, get by with 
a recording lab? In other words, 


let’s assume the school district 
could purchase commercial records, 
perhaps have a teacher of some 
other subject who knew French, 
work with the students, but not have 
an actual language teacher. Could 
that school district get by with a 
language lab? 


OBLOM: I haven't tried it, obvi- 
ously, but I certainly would not think 
so. Look, whenever you introduce 
equipment, I don’t care whether it 
is business or anywhere else, do you 
need less trained people or better 
trained people? I think you need bet- 
ter trained people: That’s the answer 
as far as I am concerned. If the stu- 
dents were to learn the language on- 
ly in the language lab five days a 
week, I think it would be deadly— 
absolutely deadly. I think you have 
to look at the language lab as an aid 
with a definite place in the course of 
instruction. But you can’t do with- 
out the human element. You must 
have a good teacher. End 


“If | were to go to a school 
without a lab now, | 
would distinctly miss it.” 
OBLOM 
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In a nutshell .. . 


How Lindenhurst hired a superintendent 


What does it require to find a superintendent of schools for Suffolk 
County, N. Y.’s largest school district—Lindenhurst, with an enrollment 
of 6,700, a faculty of 345, nine school buildings and more to come, and 
a $3.6 million budget? 


The Lindenhurst Board of Education, ending a nine months’ search with 
the appointment in May, 1958 of Dr. Charles H. Connolly of Troy, N. Y., 
tallied up its efforts this way: 


Its inquiries produced 71 candidates from 15 states and Alaska. They 
included 32 from New York, five each from Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Massachusetts; four from Connecticut, three each from California, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin; two from Indiana, and one each from 
Delaware, Virginia, New Mexico, Colorado, Michigan, and Alaska. 


The candidates were experienced educators, recommended by 23 lead- 
ing universities and teachers’ agencies. 


The board studied a total of 585 references on the candidates and 
handled 438 letters to and from various sources. 


Preliminary screening and comparison of references, training and ex- 
perience reduced the field to 14 candidates whom the board believed 
would qualify. These the board explored more closely. For these 14 
alone, 162 individual references were investigated, including 49 sources 
the board itself developed and 113 offered by the applicants. There 
were 285 letters to and from 47 cities in 15 states. 


Further screening followed. Then the board devoted weekends and 
additional evenings, for more than one month, to personal interviews 
with 11 candidates. 


Two members of the administrative staff at Lindenhurst participated in 
nearly all the interviews. They were the elementary coordinator and 
the director of guidance. The purpose of their participation was three- 
fold: 


1. to answer questions from the applicant about the academic 
program and curriculum at Lindenhurst; 

2. to give the board a professional appraisal of the applicant; 
3. to give the applicant an impression of the high-caliber of staff he 
would have in Lindenhurst, if he were appointed. 


Aliso attending the interviews was the school district's counsel. The 
board looked upon him as a layman and disinterested third party. It 
felt that the combination of views—from administrators, board members 
and a third party—would be helpful to its final decision. 


Interviews were on subjects such as budgets, recruiting methods, teacher 
supervision methods, curriculum and curriculum evaluation, building 
brochures, policies and procedures manuals, and related material. 


With most candidates, particularly those coming from a distance and 
unfamiliar with Lindenhurst, the interviews lasted from four to eight 
hours, and included a tour of various school buildings and a look at 
the general geography and economic environment of the district. After 
all the interviews had been completed, the board narrowed the field 
to four candidates. Dr. Connolly became the unanimous choice. 


Before the interview period got underway, the board had called in all 
members of the administrative staff, including principals, supervisors 
and department chairmen, to explain to them the procedures in the 
search for a superintendent. The purpose of the conference was to keep 
the administrative staff informed on the status of a project so highly 
important to them. Further, by briefing the staff, accurately on what 
was going on, the board also expected that it would ward off mislead- 
ing or exaggerated “grapevine rumors” that might otherwise start. 


When Dr. Connolly was chosen, the board addressed a two-page letter 


to all employees of the school district and to the presidents of the 
PTA’s, to tell them the news in advance of its publication. 


. Hiring a superintendent 





continued from page 36 

chips were down, and we got to 
thinking of who we had to have for 
the youngsters, we brooked that 
problem and went ahead. 

NORRIS: We had to. We had another 
school district in this county looking 
for a superintendent at the same 
time we were. They also had rec- 
ommendations from some of the 
same colleges. But we had only one 
name incommon .. . a young man 
they felt had tremendous potential. 
But this was the only one that the 
colleges felt would be in the salary 
range for both groups. 


You said you flew to 
QO Cape Cod for the pur- 

pose of “selling” Dr. 
Richter, Mr. Scott. Appar- 
ently you feel you have to 
go after these people on a 
personal basis . . . other- 
wise they slip away from 
you. You have to sit down 
personally and iron out the 
stumbling blocks. Would 
you advise a board fo se- 
lect their best salesman or 
do you think it should be 
done by the chairman of 
the board? 


scoTT: I think you can actually 
oversell. I think a board should send 
the man who can best present all the 
facts and who knows how to solve 
problems as they arise. Not neces- 
sarily a salesman, but someone who 
can sense what the board will do, 
and what it won’t do, to work out 
problems. It is a problem-solving ac- 
tivity, determining quickly what the 
roadblocks are and working out most 
of the solutions on the spot. 


Q. Would you say that in most cases 
you think the chairman of the board 
should take on this job? 

SCOTT: Dr. Richter has told me that 
this was a good move. He had been 
talked to by other districts but we 
were the only ones who, as he put it, 
“sent the first team down on the fol- 
low up.” This was Mrs. Norris’ idea. 
She felt that the president of a board 
would lend more weight to this. 


Q. Did you contact the people in 
Newton at all before you came to the 
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HOW TO PROBE A CANDIDATE’S THINKING 


. 


Ask candidate to outline, in abstract form, his philosophy of elementary and 
secondary education as to its objectives, its scope and preferred avenues 
of approach. 

Does he give special consideration to the slow child and to the gifted child? 

Does he find a place for the learning of effective study habits? 

Is his philosophy carefully thought out, concise and complete? 

How well does he handle an abstract idea? 

Does he appear to be a dreamer or a man with a plan of action to accom- 
plish his objectives? 

Question some point in candidate’s statement of philosophy and take issue 
with his stand. 

Does he defend his viewpoint skillfully and courageously? 

Does he shift his stand or retreat? 

Does he indicate intolerance of opposing viewpoint? 

Ask candidate to outline his concept of the functions of the school principals 
in a district such as Niskayuna. 

Does he indicate willingness to delegate authority? 

Would he insist on being informed of and take an active interest in the prin- 
cipals’ problems and activities without undue interference? 

Would he consult with the principals on all policy matters before making 
major decisions or major recommendations to the board? 


Ask candidate how he would appraise the performance of his principals. 

Are his proposed criteria sound? 

Does he have a practicable proposal for evaluating the performance of 
principals? 

Ask candidate to discuss his philosophy of principal-teacher relationships, 
the extent to which teachers should look to principal for help and what he 
expects of teachers. 

Does he believe principal should consult with each teacher on course presen- 
tation methods, course content, discipline problems? 

Does he believe teachers should come to principal for advice on above 
problems or should handle them without consultation? 

Does he believe that teacher-principal consultation should be initiated by 
principal, teacher or either? 

Does he advocate regular teachers’ meetings to supplement or supplant 
individual discussions with principal? 

Ask candidate to state specifically his philosophy as to student discipline. 

Does he feel that firm discipline is deleterious to proper child development? 

Does he believe that the individual child should be permitted to express his 
individuality without curbs? 

Does he believe discipline is solely a matter for home administration? 

Does he have clear and well thought out ideas for practical means of main- 
taining reasonably firm discipline? 

Does he have any plan for helping the child develop self-discipline? 

What are his ideas with regard to student government? 


Ask candidate to ouline his observations as to problems with respect to 
junior high schools today as compared with what they were 20 years ago. 

Does he recognize the unchanging characteristics of teen age children? 

Does he recognize the impact on these children of economic improvement, 
luxuries, automobiles, radio, television, world affairs, impending military 
service, etc. 


Does he minimize or overemphasize the change in problems? 

Does he have a well considered general plan for meeting the challenge? 

Ask candidate to outline his ideas as to administrative and teaching or- 
ganization. 

Has he had experience organizing a school or school system? 

Does he have a clear concept of organizational problems and requirements? 


Ask candidate to discuss the problems of financial administration. 


Does he understand school financing problems? 
Does he know how to prepare a budget and how to pare one when eaqeneet 


. Where would he start in cutting a budget? 








final decision to hire Dr. Richter? 
NORRIS: We didn’t this time. We did 
in our previous search when we 
hired Dr. Gross. He knew we were 
doing this and, as a matter of fact, 
introduced us to some of his board. 


Q. When employing for your busi- 
ness, Mr. Scott, would you normally 
want to talk to the previous employ- 
er of anyone you are going to hire? 
scoTT: Normally, I don’t. It is done 
in many cases, and there’s precedent 
for it. We put a great deal of faith in 
the recommendations we had for Dr. 
Richter. If there had been doubt, we 
might have done some checking. 


The one area we 
haven’t fully explored 
is what you looked 
for in your personal inter- 
views with candidates. For 
example, did you use a 
standard form or question- 


naire? 

NORRIS: No, we didn’t have a stand- 
ard form. The previous committee 
had drawn up a group of questions 
and we used some of them (see box 
at left). Different people on the 
committee actually worked different- 
ly. We have one member who was 
particularly good at taking issue with 
something that the candidate said. 
He sort of needled him. We would 
watch to see how the candidate de- 
fended his point of view. 


Q. Did you notice any pattern of 
questions that were asked of you, be- 
yond the normal ones? Do you re- 
member anything that was unusual? 
scoTT: The thing that impressed me 
about Richter was the type of ques- 
tions he asked. He wound up inter- 
viewing us. He asked us two ques- 
tions for every one we posed, and 
they were good ones. I was particu- 
larly impressed because he wanted 
to know so many searching things. 
Q. Did you find yourself as the buy- 
er or the seller in the majority of 
cases? 

SCOTT: I would say “buyer” with the 
younger men . 

Q. Obviously, you’re more than sat- 
isfied with the results of your search. 
But, looking back, is there anything 
you’d do differently if you had to re- 
peat the process? 

scoTT: Yes, I’d insist that the small 
group of people who conduct the first 
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interviews commit themselves to give 
up time and stay with the job. I 
think, if we were to do it again, we 
would probably start earlier. And 
everything else would become sec- 
ondary, because you lose valuable 
time and put yourself in a less com- 
petitive position every week that 
goes by. 

Q. What seems to be the best time 
for getting your man nailed down? 
scoTT: The closer it gets to Septem- 
ber first, the poorer your chances 
are. 

Q. You said earlier that you wanted 
a “comer”—a man who had some 
real work under his belt but who 
probably would not stay in Niska- 
yuna forever. Doesn’t that imply 
that you feel you can’t hold a good 
man? 
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mopping outfits 
















“FLOOR-KING” Twin Tank 
Mopping Outfit for 
mops to 36 oz. 





Mop school floors quicker 


Keeping floors clean is a con- 
stant battle that can’t be elim- 
inated. But it can be made 
easier. You'll get the job done 
in a hurry when you use a 
Geerpres mopping outfit. 

Easy-working, powerful in- 
terlocking gearing wrings 
mops as dry as you please 
without twisting or tearing. 
Best of all, no splashing on 
clean floors or clothing. 

Geerpres buckets roll at a 
touch on quiet, rubber wheeled 
ball bearing casters. Electro- 
plated wringer and rugged, 
hot dip galvanized buckets 
stop rust—last for years in the 
hardest service. 

Keep it clean. Get a Geerpres 


ing outfit today. Both 
single afid..twin-tank outfits 





available in three.sizes plus 
i See 







scoTT: That’s true, but it’s because 
we don’t think that the salary that 
we could pay him would. be in com- 
petition with Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. We wanted a 
man of such caliber that he would 
probably go on to bigger things. So 
it’s not an unrealistic or defeatist sort 
of thing . . . it is just that we rec- 
ognize we can’t play in the major 
leagues financially because we only 
have 15,000 people in this district. 


Q. What is your annual budget? 
SCOTT: Roughly $2.6 million. 
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any direct relation- 

ship between overall 
budget and the salary that | 
a district can afford to pay 
its chief administrator? 


scoTT: I don’t think this is com- 
parable to a business situation. If the 
aspirations of the smaller commu- 
nity were high, they might very well 
have to pay proportionately more 
than larger districts. But few people 
recognize this. I think in our com- 
munity we do. Factually, we pay our 
top man as much as certain neigh- 
boring communities that are six 
times as large. Remember, smaller 
communities utilize fewer adminis- 
trators. The ones they do employ 
must have both technical know-how 
and executive ability. Larger com- 
munities can hire more specialists | 
(staff assistants) with detailed | ER 

knowledge to work with ahigh cali- | MOTT CORPORATION HAMMER KNIFE 
a ee ey — | 4010 Eberly Ave., Brookfield, Ill. MOWERS 
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The safest -- the most versatile mower -- 


Here is the safest, the most versatile combina- 
tion for grooming playgrounds ever developed. 
In MOTT—the downward cutting action of the 
free-swinging blades and the shape of the hood 
| deflect the shredded clippings to the ground. 
There’s no danger of flying sticks, stones and 
other debris. It’s safe! Safe to use...even when 
children are present. The flail-type principle of 
the MOTT Hammer-Knife Mower makes short 
work out of any mowing job... regardless of 
vegetation height or ground roughness. 

Seeing is believing! One demonstration will con- 
vince you! Models to fit most tractors — also 
available in self-propelled units. See your local 
dealer . .. but be sure to see MOTT! 
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PRESS RELEASES 


Language lab systems 


Four language lab systems, devel- 
oped to improve the teaching of for- 
eign languages, have been announced 
by the Radio Corp. of America. 

The first of these is a basic listen- 
respond installation, described as an 
economy system by the manufacturer. 
Under this system up to 50 students 
may be connected to one power source. 
Each pupil selects the “channel” carry- 
ing his lesson. 

Slightly more complex is a moni- 
tored listen-respond installation 
equipped with a monitoring feature 
enabling the instructor to listen in and 
determine the progress of the student. 
Facilities may be added so that one or 
two teachers may monitor and/or 
record students’ responses. 

Recommended by RCA for second- 
ary schools is another monitored listen- 
respond system. Here the instructor 
may select the “channels” carrying les- 
sons to various student positions. 

The most flexible installation is a 
monitored listen-respond system incor- 
porating instructor program selection 
and instructor voice communication. 
Here, the teacher monitors and makes 
corrections and explanations on the 
spot. The instructor controls the chan- 
nels to student positions and may talk 
to individual pupils without disturbing 
the rest of the class. 

A booklet containing up-to-the-min- 
ute data on its new language lab equip- 
ment has just been released by RCA. 


For a free copy of this booklet, please circle 
number 861 on the Reader Service Card. 


Solar furnace 


Well within the budgetary limits of 
virtually every school is a solar furnace 
developed by the Strong Electric Corp. 
as an aid in the teaching of science. 
Price: $69.50. 

The furnace consists of a 14-inch 
parabolic mirror, a bracket providing a 
means of pivoting and tilting the mir- 
ror so that it is perpendicular to the 
sun’s rays, a coarse and fine focusing 
mechanism, and a sample holder. The 
entire assembly is mounted on a metal 
base. 

According to the manufacturer, un- 
der favorable atmospheric conditions, 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


samples placed in the furnace may be 
subjected to temperatures of up to 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 


For more information please circle number 897 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Wrap-around table 


A new wrap-around library table, 
protected by abrasion-resistant, shock- 
proof Vicon, has been unveiled by 
Sjostrom USA. The table is produced 








in two shapes, triangular or rectangu- 
lar. Because of its versatility, it is said 
to lend itself beautifully to informal 
groupings, as well as more formal ar- 
rangements. 


For more information, please circle number 878 
on the Reader Service Card. 


’ Beverage locker 


Designed to store hundreds of as- 
sorted instant beverages, sugar, spoons, 
and cups is a compact beverage locker 
announced by the Ebco Mfg. Co. The 
unit is constructed of 20-gauge steel, 
stands only 36 inches high and is 13 
inches wide by 11 inches deep. 


For more information please circle number 899 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Incinerator for smaller schools 


A 75 pound per hour dry waste in- 
cinerator, created to meet the refuse 
disposal needs of smaller schools, has 
been announced by the Plibrico Co. 









The incinerator reportedly operates at 
rated capacity for eight hours a day. 

Compactly built, the unit measures 
four-feet-four-inches in length by two- 
feet-10-inches in width by five-feet in 
height. Collection containers may be 
upended and emptied easily through 
the incinerator’s 24-inch by 20-inch 
hopper type charging door. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 870 on the Reader Service Card. 


Projection stand 

An imported projection stand, said 
to be virtually accident-proof, is avail- 
able from the Voss Photo Corp. 
Named the Negema, it is 48 inches 
high and has two platforms, each 
equipped with insulated formica tops 
and overlapping frames to prevent 
objects from sliding off. 

The top platform may be elevated or 
lowered by rotating a micro tilting ad- 
justment. If the floor is irregular, a lev- 
eling device may be rotated left or right 
to obtain greater stability. 

Safety spring locks for each platform 
are designed to prevent collapse. An 
anti-tripping device halts accidental up- 
setting of the stand. 


For further information, please circle number 
867 on the Reader Service Card. 


Folding leg 


Intended for use by schools requir- 
ing heavy-duty folding tables for game 
rooms and general use is a folding leg 
developed by the S. A. Hirsch Mfg. Co. 
The manufacturer claims that with this 
leg a folding table may be made at 
about half the cost of a ready-made 
unit. 

Produced of steel, the leg is the regu- 
lation height of 29 inches. It comes 
completely assembled and ready to 
screw into the table top. A self-locking 
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device, bolstering rigidity and prevent- 
ing side-sway and collapse, is a special 
feature. 


For more information, please circle number 
868 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable opaque projector 


An opaque projector capable of pro- 
jecting full-color images of either flat 
or three-dimensional material has been 
developed by the Projection Optics Co., 
Inc. Equipped with a 1,000 watt lamp, 
the portable Opa-Scope is said to pro- 








vide a bright, sharp screen image in 
even a partially lighted room. 

The projector’s platen are designed 
to hold material up to 10 inches by 10 
inches in size. They move up and down 
a full two inches, without a spring or 
snap movement to endanger fingers or 
dislocate copy. 


For more information, please circle number 889 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Athletic team garments 


A new line of athletic warm-up suits, 
jackets and award sweaters has been 
introduced by the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. Made of Orlon acrylic fiber 
the garments reportedly are washable 
without danger of shrinkage, moth- 
proof, light weight and non-allergic. 

Warm up suits and team, jackets are 
made in a variety of styles and color 
combinations. Sweaters, also produced 
in a range of colors, come in two styles 
—V-neck pullover and button cardi- 
gan. 


For more information please circle number 902 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Playground equipment 


Planned for unsupervised, self di- 
rected play are 12 imaginative pack- 
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aged Playscapes announced recently by 
the Playground Corp. of America. The 
units are expressly designed for ele- 
mentary schools, fit within a 50-foot 
diameter circle, cost between $1,700 
and $6,000 and accommodate from 56 
to 108 children up to 13 years of age 
at one time. 

Manufactured primarily of color- 
anodized cast aluminum and reinforced 
cast concrete, the playground devices 
contain no moving parts. They are so 
designed that no child may climb over 
five feet above the ground. 


For more information, please circle number 890 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Single-speed floor machine 


- An improved single-speed floor ma- 
chine has been introduced by the Pull- 
man Vacuum Cleaner Corp. The de- 
vice features a control level which au- 
tomatically adjusts the handle to mul- 
tiple work positions and eliminates 
stopping or kicking to change handle 
height by the operator. 

Other features include: non-marking 
bumpers, a contour apron design for 
toe-space cleaning, scientific weight-to- 
speed-to-brush size ratio for balance, 
and quiet operation. 
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4 Completely Mobile 
Educational TV System 


ANY CLASSROOM CAN BE A STUDIO WITH THE ETS-1 








The new ETS-1 television system goes 
to class with the student. Never before 
has the versatility of a completely mo- 
bile closed circuit system been available. 

In the studio for the first morning 
class, then down the hall for a special 
laboratory session—through standard 
30” doorways—in standard elevators 
and in and out of the panel truck wind- 
ing up back in the studio, ready for 
classes the following day. 





Typical advantages of the ETS-1 are: 
Complete flexibility of equipment; start- 


ing with a single camera chain and 
working up to the full complement of 
equipment is possible. Extremely high 
picture quality. Simplicity of operation. 
Ease of maintenance with slide out racks. 

Plan your Educational Television 
program now around the new Dage 
ETS-1. Obtain professional quality 
with complete mobility. 


Write today for a descriptive brochure on the ETS-1 and helpful hints on how to 
plan your educational television system. Write: Manager of Educational TV sales. 





DAGE TELEVISION 


Michigan City, Indiana 
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Best way to fence 





a school plant— 
(ss) Cyclone Fence 


We it came to the selection of fencing for this 

outstanding modern school, quality was the most 
important consideration. That’s why the school board 
chose USS Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

Cyclone Fence assures superior protection and serv- 
ice for all types of schools for whatever use required. 
Cyclone Fence can enclose school property and estab- 
lish boundary lines . . . it can protect valuable plant 
and equipment by excluding vandals and trespassers 
. . . it can create safe playgrounds for small children 
. .. it can control admission collection at athletic fields. 

Because Cyclone Fence is well made—with sturdy 
posts, heavily galvanized chain link fabric and strong 
non-sagging gates—it will give years of service with 
a minimum of maintenance and care. 

Send for free literature. Just use the coupon below 
to get complete details about Cyclone Fence and the 
expert Cyclone Erection Service. 


USS and Cyclone are trademarks 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Illinois - Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Stee! Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. KK-69, 614 Superior Ave., N.W., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
Cyclone Fence and Gates. 
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Chalkhoartl « A 


CORK Bulletins 


QUALITY... 
PERMANENCY 


LOW COST ll ag ee 


HILLCREST High School, Springfield, Missouri “°"" S352", 










CLARIDGE continues to 
-modernize and improve 
chalkboard and bulletin board 
manufacturing in step with new 


educational demands. 36 years 





experience concentrated on ONE 
purpose: the FINEST chalkboards 
and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Schools and architects 
around the world name CLARIDGE 

to define their standard of quality. 


a Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors 9] Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
G Grapholite Chalkboards © Claridge Washable Chalkboards 
3] Asbestocite Chalkboards ® Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
4] Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards ® Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
5] Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards ® Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 
oO Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors ® Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
7] Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boards © Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 
8 ] Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 


ete ee ee. 
Claridge propucts x 


and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


() Please send catalog 469 


FS 





@ New! 


Full Color Catalog 


(J Send samples or additional Name. 
data on items circled below: 
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Larger, many real colors, School 

more detail. Get Catalog No. 469 ’ se & ® 

to help you solve replacement, 67 8 9 Ww Address 

remodeling, or new building 

problems. You'll find 3 6120¢«S KS City Zone sete 

much helpful information. Rem ee eee eee ee ee ee 
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Latest lesson on savings with Alcoa Aluminum 


In Atlanta, Georgia, they’re proud 
of the beautiful new Josephine Wells 
Elementary School . . . proud that 
they constructed a modern building 
that enhances the community at an 
economical price. For this, much of 
the credit belongs to aluminum. 
Window walls, windows, coping and 
gravel stops of lightweight, easy-to- 
handle Alcoa® Aluminum went up 
faster with less on-site labor. But 
this is only the beginning of Atlanta’s 
lesson in economy. Down through 
the years, aluminum will continue 
to save taxpayers many thousands 
of dollars in maintenance costs. It 
will never need painting or expen- 
sive repairs . . . will stand up to 


any weather and keep the school 
looking bright and new. 

Complete, specific information on 
the savings and advantages of alu- 
minum curtain wall and other prod- 
ucts for school construction is yours 
for the asking. Call your nearest 
Alcoa sales office. There an expe- 
rienced sales engineer will help you 
with your school project. Aluminum 
Company of America, 1825-F Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Building: Josephine Wells Elementary School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Architect: A. Thomas Bradbury & Associates, 

tlanta, Ga. 

General Contractor: Abco Builders, Atlanta, Ga. 

Aluminum Fabricator: Brown & Grist, Inc., 
Newport News, Va. 

Aluminum Entrance: American Art Metal 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Your Guide To The Best In Aluminum Value 


_ 4 For Exciting Drama 

| Watch “‘Alcoa Theatre,” 
Alternate Mondays, 
NBC-TV, and “‘Alcoa 
Presents,”’ Every 

| Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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